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ABSTRACT 

The major purpose of the study was to develop a 
process for assessing teacher competence in vocational and career 
education as required by California Assembly Bill 293, known as the 
Stull Act. The study collected data through: a questionnaire 
administered to teachers, administrators, and students; research site 
visits; interviews of administrators and vocational and career 
education coordinators; and a review of the guidelines used at each 
research site for the implementation of the Stull Act. Six public 
school districts and one county program participated in the study. 
Study findings revealed that teachers, administrators, and students 
have different perceptions of teacher competence, and they differ on 
the stated goals for vocational and career education. The study 
indicated a need for greater communication between teachers and 
administrators in understanding basic goals and concepts of 
vocational and career education. Teachers and administrators need to 
become more knowledgeable about the requirements of the Stull Act and 
its implementation as required by the state of California. 
(Legislative documents are part of the appendix.) (AG) 
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ABSTRACT 

The major f>urposo of this siudy was to develop a process mode! for assessing 
teacl\er compe!enc(r in vocoiioncil and career education as required by California 
Assembly \V\\ \ 293, known as fho Slull Act. The sfudy examined fhree major research 

; 'j '■■>;"):.: 

i , To v/hal oxfcnf do feacfiers, adrriinlsfrafors, and sfudenfs 

agree with elements of teacher competence selected to 
meet the requirements of the Stull Act? 

2. To what extent do differences exist among teacher, 
administrator, and student perceptions of teacher 
expectations? 

3. To what extent does agreement exist among teacherr., 
administrators, and students relative to the stated goals 
of vocational and career education? 

The data collection process included a questionnaire administered to 
teachers, administrators, and students; research site visits; and interviews of 
odministrators and vocational and career education coordinators; and a review of 
the guidelines used at each research site for the implementation of the Stull Act. 
Six public school districts and one county program participated in the study. 

The questionnaires were tabulated in percentages. Yule's Q Association 
Coefficient tor Pairs of Percentages was used to determine the strength of the 
linear relationship or correlation. 

The findings of the study revealed that teachers, administrators, and 
students have different perceptions of teacher competence and they differ on the 
stated goals for vocational and career education. The data obtained for this study 
strongly indicated o need for greater communication between the teachers and 
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admlnislialors in undcrstanciidg the basic goals and concepfs of vocational unci 
career education. Teachers and administrators need to become more knowledgeable 
about the requirements of the Stull Act and its implcfnentation as required by the 
Stat e of California. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The sysfcmof ic C'valuoMon and asses.mcnf of performance of cerf if icaled 

personnel in the public schools of California is now a legal requiremepf- Witli fhe 

passage of Assembly Bill 293, known as fhe Sfull Acf^, in 1972, ihe infenf of ihe 

CGlifornia State Legislature to maintain a system of educational accountability 

through the systematic evaluation of all certificated personnel is evident. In 

explaining the Intent of Assembly Bill No. 293, the Author of the Bili, the 

Honorable John H. Stull stated: 

In both the Assembh' and Senaie studies of present tenure laws, the 
evaluation system was of key concern. Even in discussing dismissal 
\ procedures, one conceptual quest/on which cose was, "How do you 
assess competency?" In Assembly Bill No. 293, I feel the legislature 
has provided you, the educational community, wilh the guidelines 
necessary for a reasonable assessment of competency. I would there- 
fore now like to review with you the evaluation section of the law. 

Among otfier things, the law requires each school board to 
adopt a uniform set of evaluation and assessment guidelines for use in 
evaluating the professional competency of Its certificated personnel, 
and further requires that these guidelines be put In v/riting. In other 
words, school boards are, under the new iaw, required to put down on 
paper end moke available to their certificated personnel guidelines of 
expected job performance, guidelines designed to assist the certifi-- 
cated person in knowing what Is expected of lilm, and how the school 
board v/ill go about reviewing his competency. 

In the development of these evaluation and assessment guide- 
lines and procedures, the new law requires that school boards avail 
themselves of the advice of certificated instructional personnel. It 



* Tliis legislation is displo/ed in Appendix A. 
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was my intenfion from the oufscf fhaf certificated instructional 
personnel be reviewed by their peers. To insure that the criteria 
established are appropriate to the field in which the errployee is 
certificated, I felt that input from the cerlificated personnel them- 
selves in the formulative stages was essential. In writing this pro- 
vision into the law, I envisioned this involvement being accomplished 
through either a teachers' committee appointed by the superintendent, 
or with the assistance of the certificated employees council, or with 
the assistance of teacher organizations as defined under the Winton 
Act. No matter which method h In fact utilized, certificated 
personnel input at the formulative level is essential to insure a 
quality product, and I am hopeful that you will keep this portion 
of the new law in mind as you proceed with its implementation. 
(See Appendix B. ) 

The Act also contains specific directions' for the establishment of guidelines 
to enable school districts to comply with its intent. Section 13487 of Article 5.5 
states: 

Guidelines shall include: (a) The establishment of standards 

of expected student progress. ... (b) Assessment of certificated 
personnel competence as it relates to the established standards. 

(c) Assessment of other duties normally required to be performed 

by certificated employees as an adjunct to their regular assignment. 

(d) The establishment of procedures and techniques for ascertaining 
that the certificated employee is maintaining proper control, and 
is preserving a suitable learfi';v:j environment. (See Appendix A.) 

Recognizing thot teacher effectiveness is multi-dimensional, the writer 

asked the Honorable John H. Stull, "Should the teacher be evaluated primarily 

against the intellectual, cognitive goals of education or against the affective, 

attitudinal goals of education?" The response sent on December 26, 1972, stated: 

In my judgment, any simple statement in favor of either cognitive 
or affective criteria would be both misleading and wrong. Like so 
many matters, this is not an either/or situation. Both cognitive and 
affective goals must be considered in any effective evaluation. Just 
as a brilliant teacher v/ho scores at ihe top of o cognitive goal scale 
but cannot convey his knowledge to others fall: short of being the 
ideal teacher, so does a person with all the right attitudes and inten- 
tions who is lacking in intellectual skills. (See Appendix B.) 
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As various school distiicts with In flic state attempt to implement tlio evalua- 
tion process as required by the Stull Act, and inlerpreted lljroi 3I1 tlie guidelines 
provided by the California State Department of Education, many dimensions of fbe 
evaluation process are presenting significant problems, i.e., the agreement on 
uniform standards for evaluation, doFinition of student progress and the conipetency 
of cvaluators. This Is particularly true in vocational and career education as the 
underlying principles for the development of an evaluatTon system or policy for 
teacher effectiveness in these areas have not been established, nor the specificity 
of evaluation been recognized. 
Vocational and Career Education 

Vocational education is regarded as a unified program identified by 
focusing on the development of employability skills, especially at the secondary 
school level. Conceived by Sidney P. Marland, former United States Commissioner 
of Education, the career education concept has become an integral comp ont of 
the vocational legislative appropriciions . Career education is defined as a K-14 
comprehenii ve educational program which begins when the student enters school 
and continues throughout the school career, and is designed to provide career 
orientation, exploration, and job preparation . However, State legisloilve guide- 
lines have not been developed for the implemenlatior of the career educotron 
program. 

The vocational and career education^ teacher functions in o setting and 
environment very different from that of the regular classical or academic teacher. 
*ln this study the terms vocational and career education arc used interchangeably, 

O 
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The studenh enrolled in vocational and career education programs often have 
educational handicaps, learning disabilities, and special needs. These factors 
indicate a need for appropriate criteria for assessing teacher competence relative 
to student achievement, instruction, and program evaluation. 

Given the Caiifornia Stare requirements for the evaluation of certificated 
personnel and the lack of uniform criteria for the evaluation of vocational and 
career education prog'-ams and teachers of these programs, it is essential that 
evaluative criieria be specified which satisfies the state requirements as ^.pecifie 1 
in the Stull Act and which includes the input of vocational and career education 
administrators, teachers, and students. Thus, the development of a process model 
for the evaluation of vocational and career education teachers is viewed as an 
important requisite in complying with the requirements of the Stull Act. 
Purpose of the Study 

It is the purpose of this study to develop a process model for the evaluation 
of vocotional and career education teachers which reflects the expectations and 
perceptions held by teachers, administrators, and students directly involved in 
vocational and career education. The extent to which 1) specific goals of voca- 
tional and career education are thought to be important, 2) selected elements of 
teacher competence are perceived as essential, and 3) ingredients thought to be 
associated with pupil progress such as teacher expectations and the learning en- 
vironment are held in agreement by students, teachers, and administrators in voca- 
tional and career education programs v/ill be explored and used in the formulation 
of the evaluation moc'el. The specific questions the study will examine are: 
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. K To what extent do teachers, administrators, and students 
agree with elements of teacher competence selected to 
meet the requirements of the Sfull Act? 

2. To what extent do differences exist among teacher, 
administrator, and student perceptions of teacher 
expectations? 

3, To what extent does agreement exist among teachers, 
administrators, and students relative to the stated goals 
of vocational and career education? 

Significance of the Study 

The growing dissatisfaction with the performance of public school students 
has resulted in several proposals designed to alleviate that situation. These pro- 
posals have taken many forms. One of these has been a legislative mandate in the 
State of California. Assembly Bill No. 293, known as the Stull Act, is a direct 
rejsponse to the lack of confidence held by many toward the public schools. Witness 
the words of the Author of the Stull Act: 

For a number of years, confidence in the public schools has been 
eroding, nut only In California, but throughout the nation. The 
astronomical rise of taxes coupled with a growing dissatisfaction 
with the school product, account for the very general feeling of 
dismay. . . . 

The Intent of the Stull Act is to improve the performance of all students by ensur- 
ing that school certificated personnel is held accountable for student performance. 

The enactment of the Stull Act has caused school districts throughout 
California to evaluafe teacher competency. The precise manner in which teachers 
are to be evaluated has been and is a subject of great debate. This is particularly 
• true in the area of vocational and career education. Little has been done in 
developing adequate measures for teacher assessment and monitoring goal 
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achievement as required by the California State Plan for Vocational Education and 
in accordance with the Stull Act. 

The importance of teacher evaluation is evident; however, the criteria 
used for evaluation vary widely. In this regard some of the criteria used to 
evaluate teacliers include: (1) classroom atmosphere, record keeping abilities, 
the submission of lesson plans and other required reports, personal appearance, 
attendance, cooperation, and personality; (2) peer and professional relationships; 
(3) pupil progress; and (4) a combination of the above. 

While it is rather clear that a case could be made to justify many of the 
above mentioned teacher evaluative criteria, the use of these criteria are subjects 
of continuing debate. For example, part of the debate on the use of pupil progress 
as an evaluative criterion results from the agreement that, if students are not 
performing at an acceptable or expected level upon entry into a particular class 
at the beginning of a school term then it is not likely that those students will 
perform en a par with other students, who had no initial deficiency, at the end 
of that school term. Thus, to evaluate unfavorably a teacher who is assigned 
many students with educational deficiencies who do not perform -pt the expected 
grade level at the end of a school term may be unfair. At another level, it can 
be argued that gifted or bright students from upper and middle class backgrounds 
will generally achieve welf academically regardless of the teacher. Therefore, 
to evaluate a teacher favorably in this situation may be equally unfair. Both 
arguments are not without merit. 

Evaluative processes thof would eliminate the bias inherent in the fore- 
id 
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going example, and or in other examples, represent an area of growing concern. 
This concern stems from the fact that the ingredients of teacher effectiveness and 
the manner in vvhich these ingredier.ts can be measured adequately are not 
universally acceptable. In spite of this, the evaluation of all teachers with some 
consideration of pupil progress is desirable. This is particularly true for the urban 
school districts in which large numbers of students do not perform well academically. 
The recognition of this latter point has been a major point in the demand for teacher 
accountability. 

Teacher accountability may be effected through several means: voucher 
systems; performance contracting; financial incentives; behavioral objectives; 
program planning budgeting systems; and uniform accounting systems. Regardless 
of the method of accountability used the intent has been to ensure measurable 

Q 

I 

student achievement. Hopefully, this study will provide an essential ingredient 
in the evaluative process of the vocational and career education teacher. 
Limitation of the Study 

The study is limited to twenty-five vocational and career education pro- 
grams in the State of California. These programs vary in program sophistication, 
geographical location, and diversity of st'jdent population . 
Summary 

Tlie present focus on vocational and career educatioi\ Is in response to an 
educational need. The direction of all educational emphasis of the past has been 
related to some historical need. Local, state, and federal governments are re- 
quiring school districts to provide a system of accountability for their monetary 

O 
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investments. 

The State of California has enacted legislation, Assembly Bill No. 293, 
known as the Stull Act, which provides for the evaluation of certificated personnel 
of the public schools. Given the mandate and uniqueness of the Stull Act, there is 
a need to develop an evaluation model which will assist school districts particularly 
in reference to teacher evaluation in vocational and career education 

In the next chapter pertinent literature will be reviewed. 
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REVIEW OF L ITERATURE 

The review of literature in this study I5 limited to that which Is concerned 
with assecsing teacher competency in general. Research efforts have not provided 
meaningful, measurable criteria of teacher effectiveness o** educational account- 
ability in vocational and career education. Assessment of teacher competency has 
been based prirnorily on teacher behavior, characteristics, personality, mental 
ability, educational training, student test scores, and verbal ability. 

The Committee on Instrument for the Observation of Teaching Activities 

(1.0. T. A.) reported in a study, "Measuring Teacher Competence Research Back~ 

grounds and Current Practices, " that: 

The first formal studies in this field were instituted before 
the turn of the century. The number reported annually mounted to 
a peak of about sixty in 1930, and since has stabilized to about 
forty. Current developmenis, however, have created a resurgence 
of interest in the measurement of teacher competence. The obvious 
importance of education to national survival has aroused a concern 
for the quality of our schools which ultimately focuses attention on 
the question of teacher effic:iency. The school administrator is 
accountable for reliable evidence that the school is staffed with 
competent teochers. The same concern for high quality in public 
education raises the question of high quality in programs for teacher 
preparation. The institutions are actively engaged in experimental 
activities to discover more efficient programs. Validation of pro- 
gram efficiency calls for evidence that more competent teachers 
ore being produced. 

With the revival of interest, a reasonable estimate of the 
number of published researches on teacher competence approaches 
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two thousand. It is unfortunate that the results from sixty years of 
research have not been commensurate with the expenditure of time 
and effori . They have, In fact, been conflicting and inconclusive 
to a degree that has led many otherwise rational members of the 
profession to a defeatist Inference that teacher competence cannot 
be measured. It is difficult to reconcile this verdict with the fact 
that many major functions in education depend on the assumption 
that teacher competence Is both variable and measurable, 
(I.O.T.A. 1964) 

It is very clear that the conventional role of teacher evaluation, assessment 

of competency, and effectiveness shall be greatly modified under the provisions of 

the Stull Act. Lucio and McNeil corroborated that: 

In the past, the assessment of teacher performance has been 
dealt with in amorphous and diverse ways. Someone, In some 
fashion, remote or proximate to teaching, has been responsible for 
the evaluation of teacher performance. As a result, evaluations 
have been based upon every conceivable criterion, technique, and 
individual style imaginable. Because many assessment procedures 
a have had liltle relation to teachers' essential tasks, the reasons for 
recurring criticisms by teachers and others are understandable. 
Research on problems of judging teacher performance has served to 
indicate the questionable value of some methods of assessment. 
(Luclo and McNeil 1962) 

Teacher evaluation in relation to educational outcomes has become pro- 
liferated with a plethora of terms, definitions, schemes, and mechanisms. The 
problem of developing adequate criterion-referenced measures is needed. Stevens 
has indicated in "Psychology and the Science of Science, " that the concepts of 
teacher effectiveness are defined in terms of the operations that produce them. 
These measures should Include four basic characteristics, (a) relevance, 
(b) reliability, (c) freedom from bias, and (d) practicality. 

William E. Brownell ir ^'Criteria of Learning In Educational Research, " 
proposed three classifications of teacher effectiveness criteria: (a) product 



criferia fhaf are defined by a sef of goals toward which teaching is directed; 

(b) process criteria composed of aspects of teachei and student behaviors believed 
to be valuable for their assumed mediating effects on product criteria; and 

(c) presage criteria that are guessed predictions from a logical standpoint com- 
pletely removed from the goals of education, as the bulk of research on teaclier 
competence has used dependent variables that fall into this classification, 
(Ryans 1969) 

In an effort to achieve a more systematic approach to educational account- 
ability, some states mandated the Planning-Programming-Budgeting System 
(P.P.B.S.). The Planning-^Programming-Sudgeting System is a management tool for 
analyzing and evaluating an operation. !t has not proven a panacea for education. 
Roger B. Worner states In his article, "Evaluating Instructional Programs, " that: 

In most school districts, the inconsistency in basic skill 
content between two or more identical sections of a program or 
course is staggering enough to defy ciny attempt at evaluation. 



. . . The development and implementation of a planning-* 
programmlng-budgeting system (including the design of learner 
skills, objectives, performance criteria, criterion-referenced tests, 
and costs by program) holds great promise for school administrators. 
With expanded usage of PPBS in school districts, principals in 
particular will be able to employ factual data in making decisive 
judgments about the content and accountable direction of education 
in their schools. (Worner 1972) 

iVi.C. Wittrock describes a new strategy for evaluation research in "The 
Evaluation of Instruction: Cause and Effect Relations in Naturalistic Data. " He 
believes: 
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• . . .fhat to evaluate insfruction, one musf measure at leasf 
three parts of insfruction: 1) the environmenfs of learning, 2) the 
intellectual and sociai processes of learners, and 3) the learning. 
Second/ the relationships among these three parts of instruction 
must then be quantitatively estimated. New quantitative methods 
developed in statistics, econometrics, sociology, political scier?ce, 
and psychology are described for estimating cause and effect re- 
lations in non-experimental data, although more conventional 
techniques of multiple regression might also serve our purpose. 
(Wittrock 1969) 

Wiftrock maintains that the two purposes for evoluating instruction are fo 
make decisions and judgments about instruction. School personnel make decisions 
about instruction and about the causes of learning. Researchers try to understand 
instruction and make generalizations about it and the cause and effect relations. 
However, most research data and methods are modestly designed to evaluate 
(earners, learning or learning environments, but not for the more comprehensive 
problems of relating the learner's interactions with his environment to his learning. 
Wittrock's study of evaluation of instruction concludes that: (1) teachers, admin- 
istrators, evaluators, and researchers ore interested for different reasons in instruc- 
tion occurring in non^experirnental settings; (2) evaluation may be formal or In- 
formal, the explicitness of the variables and behavior distinguishes the formal from 
informal evoluatlon: (3) to measure what students have learned, changes m be- 
havior must be meosured; and (4) salient characteristics of environments need 
quantifying and relationships to Intellectual and social processes, as well as 
student acfiievement should be measured. Wittrock views his study to be one of 
relotionships between naturalistic learning environments and learners, and the 
cri-teria for learning. He states that; 
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Evaluation studies should contribute not only to 

decisions about the specific instruction measured in each study 
but also to judgments., knowledge, and understanding of teaching 
and instruction. For too long .ve have compartmentah'zed theory 
and laboratory research from practice and naturalistic research. 
Because we now have useful methodological tools, in evaluation 
studies we should try to examine the cause and effect relations in 
instruction in schools, and we should try to obtain estimates of 
the probability of our explanations being wrong. My approach 
brings together educators, experimental psychologists, differential 
psychologists, sociologists, and statisticians to work on a significant 
problem of common interest — the evaluation of instruction. 
(Wittrock 1969) 

The writer is particularly interested In the Wittrock Approach to the 
evaluation of instruction. His approach has direct implications for Vocational 
and Career Education teacher effectiveness and evaluation. Although, research 
in utilizing Wittrock's approach is new and the benefits to be derived from his 
approach are not known at this time, it seems logical to pursue his theory. For 
the lack of better methodcrlogy, it doej provide reduction of error variance in 
quantifying and explicating some of the relations which exist in instruction. 

Rosenshine found that rn an attempt to describe instruments used to assess 

variability in classroom behavior, to assess whether the teacher's performance 

agrees with specified criteria, to describe classroom interaction, and to determine 

relationships between observed classroom behavior and outcome measures that: 

Without adequate data on classroom transactions, it Is 
difficult for an evaluator to make suggestions for tlie modification 

of an instructional program Currently, three major needs 

are: greater specificai ion of the teaching strategies to be used 
with instructional materials, improved observational instruments 
that attend to the context of the interactions and describe classroom 
interactions in more appropriate units than frequency counts, and 
more research into the relationship between classroom events and 
student outcome meastirf^s, (Rosenshine 1970) 
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J ., 14. 
Sjogircn reported thaf in addif ion fo observation systems, interaction 
analysis, matrix sampling, generalizability theory, computer-controlled testing, 
and mastery testing much wo k is needed for adequate technology. These needs are: 

(1) Prototypical studies and manuals for administering and interpret- 
ing studies using matrix sampling and general inability theory are 
needed. Most of the work in these areas has been at the theory level, 
and even the few prototypical studies seem to be written for a special- 
ized audience. Little application of the procedure will occur at the 
classroom, school and district level until the concepts and methods 
are translated for the evaluator working at such levels 

(2) The broadened concept of educational evaluation requires 
measurement and classification procedures for variables that are not 
psychological. Consequently much work is needed in adapting the 
methods of the social and behavioral sciences to educational evalua- 
tion 

(3) The comprehensiveness of evaluation requires many decisions by 
the evaluator. Study is needed on viable procedures for decisions 

3^ on what to measure and how to handle the mass of data. (Sjogren 1970) 

Assessment of teacher performance by instructional program evaluation or 
terminal performance behaviors of students is the responsibility of the school 
administrator. Evaluative criteria are effective and operational only when desirable, 
reasonable, and relevant to the teachers and students. Objectives for instruction 
must be clearly defined and include some proviso for "side effects. " 

Program evaluation is a means of obtaining accurate descriptive information 
about the components of the educational structure. The administrator should know 
the purposes for which this descriptive information is obtained and types of informa- 
tion necessary to enable him to meet his oL jcctives and make judgments or decisions. 
Misuse of information obtained from program evaluation can have adverse effects on 
the total school program. It is therefore important that the information be used by 
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trained personnel, te(!i-her and administrator to cooperatively make the necessary 
decisions. 

The third edition of the "California definition" of teacher competence has 
been published by the California Teachers' Association. The publication, "Six 
Areas of Teacher Competence, " outlines six teaching roles and ma(or functions. 

Roles of the Teacher in Promoting Pu pil Growth 

Role 1: Director of Learnin;^ 

1 . 1 Adapts orinciples of child growth and development 
to planning of learning activities. 

1.11 Recognizes and deals with each pupil 
according to his needs. 

1 . 12 Helps individuals acquire the skills of 
effective group membership. 

\ ' 1.13 Works closely with specialists, parents, and 

community agencies in the solution of 
physical and mental health problems. 

1 .14 Makes and uses pupil records in ascertain- 
ing needs, planning work and guiding the 
learning process . 

1 .2 Plans teaching-learning situations in accord with 
acceptable principles of learning. 

1 .21 Provides effective and continuing motivation. 

1.211 Develops cooperatively with pupils 
objectives for large units of study, 
daily class work, and special 
activities . 

1 .212 Arranges for differentiated assign- 
ments to meet needs and abilities of 
individual pupils. 
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1 .213 Uses a variety of instruments and 
techniques for keeping pupil in- 
formed of his progress. 



1 .22 Utilizes a variety of classroom activities. 

1 .23 Selects and uses a wide variety of 
instructional materials. 

1.24 Provides abundant and varied opportunities 
for individual and group expression in 
appropriate creative fields. 

1 .25 Helps pupil make application of his ex- 
periences to mony situations. 

1.3 Demonstrates effective instructional procedures. 

1.31 Provides a physical environment which 
facilitates learning. 

1 .32 Makes assignments skillfully. 

1.33 Provides opportunities for wide partici- 



pation . 



1 .4 Utilizes adequate evaluation procedures. 



1.41 



Carries on evaluation as an integral part 
of instruction . 



1.42 



Enlists cooperation of pupils and parents 
in developing programs of evaluation. 



1.43 



Uses a variety of devices and procedures. 



1.44 



Organizes and summarizes data for 
meaningful interpretation. 



1.45 



Reports to parents in terms of growth in 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and social 
behavior. 



1.46 



Uses evaluative evidence to improve 
teaching- learning experiences. 
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1.47 Leads the learner to assume an imporfanf 
role in the evaluation of his own growth 
and development. 

1 .5 Maintains an effective balance of freedom and 
security in the classroom. 

1 .51 Shows an honest liking and sincere regard 
for boys and girls. 

1.52 Emphasizes responsible group living with 
standards of conduct comparatively 
determined. 

1 .53 Develops relatiorts among pupils thot are 
cooperative and natural. 

1.54 Provides opportunities for pupils to develop 
qualities of leadership and of self-direction. 

1.55 Plans management of classroom routine as 

a worthwhile learning experience for pupils. 

Role 2: Counselor and Guidance Worker 

2.1 Utilizes effective procedures for collecting informa- 
tion about each pupil. 

2.11 Mak^s effective use of informal procedures: 
anecdotal records, interviews, questionnaires, 
check lists. 

2.12 Utilizes standard tests. 

2.121 Is familiar with the more useful ones 
in his own field . 

2.122 Selects those most appropriate for 
his purpose. 

2.13 Is skillful in constructing and using informal 
tests and sociomctric devices. 



2.131 Appraises ihc character isl ics of the 
test. 



2.132 Interprets test results. 

2.14 Provides pupils and parents with odequate 
reports. 

2.141 Bases grades and reports on cumulative 
records. 

2.2 Uses diagnostic and remedial procedures effectively. 

2.21 Identifies learning difficulties. 

2.22 Knows common diagnostic and achievement 
tests in own and related fields. 

2.23 Administers and interprets diagnostic and 
achievement tests. 

2.24 Selects appropriate remedial materials for 
instruction in relation to pupil's level of 
achievement. 

2.25 Reveals ability to work correctively with the 
pupil at the level of his abilities, achieve- 
ments, end interests at the given time. 

2.26 Prepares and uses accurate and adequate 
records. 

2.261 Makes case studies. 

2.262 K-eeps cumulative records. 

2.3 Helps the pupil to understand himself. 

2.31 Establishes effective relationships with indivi- 
dual pupils. 

2.311 Utilizes suitable counseling techniques. 

2.312 Maintains effective relationship with 
the home. 
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2.32 Assists the pupil in self-evaluation. 

2.321 Helps him to understand his own 
abilities and limitatroriS. 

^ 322 Guides him in the analysis of his per- 
sonal problems . 

2.323 Assists him in defining realistic goals. 

2.324 Directs him to sources of information 

on vocational opportunities and careers. 

2.4 Works effectively with the specialized counseling 
services. 

2.41 Recognizes serious problem cases. 

2.42 Refers serious cases to the specialists, wifh 
adequate background information. 

Liaison Roles of the Teacher 

Role 3: Mediator of the Culture 

3.1 Drav/s on a scholarly background to enrich cultural 
growth of pupils. 

3.2 Directs individuals and groups to appropriate signifi- 
cant life application of classroom learning. 

3.21 Utilizes his field of subject matter and/or 
general education in the solution of social, 
economic, scientific, and ethical problems* 

3.22 Reveals the wide significance of his own 
subject matter field. 

3.23 Develops an understanding of the inter- 
relationships among the great disciplines. 

3.3 Designs classroom activities to develop pupil ability 
and motivation for: 
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3.31 Finding democrafic solutions to current 
socJal problems. 

3.32 Recognizing and Identifying key problems, 

3.33 Understanding their iritcr ielationships and 
defining the issues. 

Directs pupils in learning to use those materials from 
which they will continue fo learn after leaving school. 

3.41 Teaches po'pils to locate information on current 
problems. 

3.42 Utilizes effective activities to develop pupil 
skill in using such materials in analyzing 
current problems. 

Develops pupil-attitudes ana skills necessary for 
effective participation in a changing democratic 
society. 

3.51 Uses democratic techniques and skills in 
teaching. 

3.52 Provides for the use of democratic aftitudes 
and skills by the pupils in the classrooms, 
through: 

3.521 Teacher-pupil planning of problem 
units. 

3.522 Development of effective discussion 
practices. 

3.523 Guidance in effective committee and 
other group participation. 

Helps his students acquire the values realized as 
ideals of democracy, such as: 

3.61 Mutual respect, 

3*62 Willingness and ability to cooperate in the 
solution of problems. 
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3.63 Willingness and ability to use intellfgence in 
rroblem solving. 

3.64 Goals and standards for effective living in our 
culture. 

Role 4: Link with the Community 

4.1 Utilizes available education resource*^ of community in 
classroom procedures. 

4.11 Invites parents and other adults to share hobbies, 
talents, and experiences with students. 

4.12 Utilizes field trips to draw on community 
resources . 

4.13 Interprets community to pupils through his own 
field and incidental activities. 

4.14 Reveals to the public the significance of the 
school program through pupil activities in 
classroom, school, and community projects. 

4.15 Initiates students into corrimunity responsibili- 
ties appropriate to their age level. 

becures cooperation of parents in school activities 

4.21 Knows when and how to o^'^'^'n assistance for 
school or class affairs, 

4.22 Conforms with policies of Parent- Teacher 
Associations and other cooperating group? 
relating to cooperation wiih the school. 

4.23 Encourages parents to visit regular classes 
and special school events. 

4.24 Conducts individual and group parent confer- 
ences with increasing skill. 

4.3 Assists lay groups in understanding modern education. 



4 
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4.31 Parficipafes effecfively with various sccio- 
economic groups. 

4.32 Keeps parents and public informed of school 
acfivifles through bulletins, class letters^ 
and newspaper articles. 

4.33 Initiates opportunities to discuss educational 
problems and accomplishments with friends. 

4.34 Accepts invitations to speak upon educational 
subjects . 

4.35 Communicates effectively with the public as 
well as with members of the profession. 

4.4 Participates in definition and solution of community 
problems relating to education. 

4.41 Contributes to service in tfie community. 

4.42 Participates as a member of the profession in 
school betterment programs, bond issues and 
legislative matters. 

4.43 Draws upon reliable sources of information 
and assistance. 

Program-Building Roles 

Role 5: Member of the Staff 

5. 1 Contributes to the definition of the over-all aims of 
the school . 

5. 1 1 Works effectively with the public to define 
scfiool aims . 

5.12 Interprets the relationship of school program 
and activities to the desired aims. 

5.13 Articulates his classroom objectives to those 
of the school . 
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5.2 Contributes to the development of a school program 
to achieve its objectives. 

5.21 Participates effectively in all-school 
curriculum developments. 

5.211 Utilizes effective procedures in 
curriculum building. 

5.212 Demonstrates familiarity with 
current currtcular projects and 
patterns . 

5.22 Articulates his classioom program to the school 
curriculum . 

5.3 Contributes to the effectiveness of over-all school 
activities, 

5.31 Participates in planning and guidance of 
student activities . 

5.32 Assumes appropriate administrative responsi- 
bility for operation of the school as a whole. 

5.4 Cooperates effectively in the evaluation of the school 
program. 

5.41 Can define school aims in terms suitable for 
evaluation. 

5.42 Participates in co Meet ion of relevant evidence. 

5.43 Interprets the evidence to indicate needed 
revisions in program and aims. 

Role 6: A Member of the Profession 

6.1 Demonstrates an appreciation of the social importance 
of the profession. 

6. 1 1 Renders appropriate service to society beyond 
that for which he ha^ contracted. 
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6. 12 Contributes to the honor and prestige of the 
profession by his personal conduct. 

6.13 Actively seeks to upgrade professional stand- 
ards through selective recruitment and reten- 
tion programs. 

6.14 Interprets to others the goals and practices of 
the profession. 

6.2 Contributes to the development of professional stand- 
ards. 

6.21 Takes part in the dcvelopmenv of a functional 
code of ethics. 

6.22 Auiieres tc the accepted code of ethics. 

6.23 Helps to enforce the code of ethics in up- 
grading standards of professional behavior. 

6.24 Supports an adequate system of certification 
and accreditation. 

* 

6.25 Helps improve pre-service and in-service 
programs of prepoi ation. 

6.3 Contributes to the profession through its organizations. 

6.31 Becomes a member of the organization. 

6.32 Takes active part in the formulation of the 
organizational policies. 

6.33 Suj. rjorts the policy once formed until it Is 
changed by the democratic process. 

6.34 Seeks and supports legislative programs to 
improve the program of education as well as 
the economic and social stalus of the pro- 
fession. 

6.4 Takes a personal respons!l)ilily for his own professional 
growth. 
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6.41 Develops and tests more effective classroom 
procedures, 

6.42 Keeps informed on current trends, tendencies, 
and practices in his field by use of professional 
literature . 

6.43 Participates in conferences, workshops, etc., 
dealing with professional problems. 

6.44 Enlarges his horizons through academic and 
non-academic experiences. 

6.5 Acts on a systematic philosophy, critically adopted 
and consistently applied, 

6.51 Expresses a systematic philosophy of education 
held with deep personal conviction. 

6.52 Identifies and clarifies the philosophical 
assumptions underlying various and con- 
flicting policies for his work in the six 
roles of professional practice. 

« 

6.53 Utilizes explicitly his philosophical views in 
making consistent choices of educational 
policies and practices. (Williams 1964) 

Barak Rosenshine and Norma Furst acknowledged that there is insufficient 
information about teaching and the relationship between teacher's behavior and 
student learning in the classroom to design an adequate program in teacher educa- 
tion. The focus on performance criteria probably developed from emphasis in 
current literature on behavioral objectives in instruction and the series of experi- 
mefital studies which have been conducted in teacher education, were designed to 
determine whether training procedures could modify the behavior of the teacher as 
measured by systematic observation. The results of those investigations indicated 
that training procedures which focused on specific behaviors were more effective 
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than traditional courses in changing feacher behavior. (Smith 1971) 

. Data from studies made in high school teaching show that 
teachers spend much of their time covering content that requires 
but one common pattern of student thinking — fact stating or. cog- 
nitive memory. The research yields liftle evidence that teachers 
are concerned with any logical strategy of subject matter delineation 
(Bellack et al., 1966; Gallagher and Aschner, 1963; Smith etal., 
1962, 1964, 1967). . . . Educational researchers have not provided 
those who train teachers v/ith a repertoire of teaching skills which 
indicate to a teacher that if he increases behovior X and/or de- 
creases behavior Y there will be a concomitant change in the cog- 
nitive or affective achievement of his students. (Smith 1971) 

Rosenshine and Furst suggest'^d four areas of research for promising variables 
which could be developed into performance criterio: laboratory studies, subject 
matter research, experimental classroom studies, and "process-product studies. " 
Five variables have strong support from correlationaJ studies investigated in 
process-product studies to date and six variables have less support but deserve 
future study. The five variables which indicated the strongest relationships with 
measures of student achievement are: clarity, variability, enthusiasm, task orienta- 
tion and/or bui>iness-like behaviors, and student opportunity to learn. The six 
variables having less strong relationships are: use of student ideas and/or teacher 
indirectness, use of criticism, use of structuring comments, use of multiple level 
of discourse, probing, and perceived difficulty of the course. 

E. Kuno Beller discusses "Teacher Evaluation: Winy, What and How! " in 
an article. He feels that a comprehensive understanding of teacher evaluation 
requires inquiry into the purpose of such evaluation, what should be evaluated, 
and haw should the evaluation be conducted? 
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The Function of Teacher Eva luation 

1 . * In the broadest senr.e, one might say that evaluation of the 
educational system is necessary because we want to determine 
whether the objectives of education are being achieved. However, 
any evaluation of teaching must come to grips with. the definition of 
its objectives since the outcome of the evaluation can never be 
clearer than the objectives of the education which are being evaluated. 

2* A second major objective of evaluation is to identify effective 
and Ineffective teachers, to help administrators in the assignment, 
promotion, other changes in the status of teachers. 

3. A third objective of evaluation may be Its contribution to 
the improvement of education by providing a basis for inservice 
training and for supervisory activities 

4. Evaluation may provide a source of motivation and self- 
improvement, especially if the teaching staff »s included in the 
planning of evaluation. Criteria for evaluation can serve as 
standards for excellence in teaching and if they are clearly and 
explicitly stated, and well publicized, they will help every teacher 
to know what is expected of him 

9 
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5. Another important function of evaluation might be togive 
evidence of the quality of services rendered and thereby justify to 
the community the Investment of public funds In educational 
institutions. 

6. Finally, a major objective of evaluation could be to deter- 
mine to v/hat extent educational programs produce changes which 
are compatible with the goals of the culture. (Beller 1971) 

The Con tent of Evaluation 

Beller and Katz in separate studies distinguished threr aspects of teacher 

evaluation. These aspects are: role, style, and technique . Bel Icr and Katz 

define teacher role as behavior which concerns the duties, and responsibilities, 

and functions of the teacher. More specifically, the instructional role refers to 

the development of cognitive skills, strategies, and interest in the child. Teacher 
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style refers to the personality traits and attitudes which are not a planned component 
of the teaching function. Teacher technique includes the specific strategies em- 
ployed by the teacher to perform her role or accomplish her objectives. 
Evaluation of Teacher Role 

In examining the evaluation of the teacher role as perceived by the teacher 
and others, Bush in a separate study stated that, "teachers perceive their role to be 
that of purveying knowledge to students, directing their learning, and keeping the 
youngsters under direct control at all times. " Administrators seem to agree with 
Bush In this definition, but they desire teachers to keep students happy. In another 
study by Twyman and Biddie which investigated the perception of teacher role by 
teachers, administrators, pupils, and parents found that teachers perceived them- 
selves less in a disciplinarian role tha^j did parents. Parents also indicated a greater 
role for the teacher in community affairs. In Beck's study to have students compare 
the pupil-centered teacher with the adult-centered teacher, it was found that the 
effective teacher was considered a friendly, warm, supportive person who communi- 
cated and motivated students to greater efforts. 

Sorensen, et al. who investigated divergent concepts of 
teacher role, found five dimensions of teacher lole functioning: 
information giver, motivator, counselor, disciplinarian, and re- 
ferrer. Vi^en teachers and non-teachers evaluate teacher role 
with regard to discrepancy between real and ideal teachers, it was 
found that young teachers perceived a greater discrepancy between 
teachers as they ore and teachers as they ideally should be than was 
the case of olcier teachers. Younger people altogether, regardless 
of whether they ore teachers or non-teacfiors, tend to assign a more 
pupil-centered role to teachers, while older people tend to assign 
a more adult-centered role to leachers. 
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. . . Kemp, who carried out a comparative study of the need 
of structures of teachers, administrators, and counselors, came to 
the conclusion that these three professionals cannot interchange 
roles without changing the purpose, functioning, and outcomes of 
fheir new roles and without failing to meet their own needs. How- 
ever, one should not conclude from studies such as the one cited 
that teachers' roles cannot be modified without detrimental results. 
For example, Tuckrnan et al. investigated the possibility of modi- 
fying the discrepancy between teacher's self-perception of her role 
from the observer's perception of the teacher role. These investi- 
gators found that teachers change both the perception of their 
behavior as well as their behavior as a result of feedback. More- 
over, it is known that some teachers cari carry out multiple roles 
without feeling conflicted. (Beller 1971) 

Evaluation of teacher .^c!e£ should include data from all groups involved in 
the teaching process. These groups would include counselors, administrators, other 
professionals, para-professionals, parents and pupils. Education should be a 
community concern and the contributing groups should share in defining, re-defining 
and evalur*-ing teacher roles. 
Teacher Sryie 

Teacher style Is not necessarily a result of professional training, but derives 
from individual teacher experiences. Teacher style should be evaluated with re- 
gards to selecting and assigning teachers. Evaluative studies may be grouped into 
two categories relative to teacher style: (1) those related to personality outside 
the educational situation, and (2) those related to teacher effectiveness in the 
teaching process. 

...Harvey et al. e.vamined teacher belief systems with 
regard to such factors as ethnocentrisrn, use of plalltudes and norm- 
ative statements, belief in Divine fate control or Religious Funda- 
menlalisrn. The investigators divided the teachers into abstract and 
concrete groups in which concrctetiess was associated witli high 
scores on ihe items indicated above. The teachers were then rated 
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on the basis of observation of their behavior in the classroom. It was 
found that the more concrete teachers were more controlling,, less 
worm, less perceptive of childrens' needs, less flexible in meeting 
these needs, and less relaxed in their relationship with children than 
abstract teachers. Thus, these investigators demonstrated a very clear 
relationship bet/zeen a teacher's belief system and his teaching style. 
Paraskcvopoulos found that Jungian character traits, such a^ Extro- 
version versus Introversion, Sensing versus Intuition, Thinking versus 
Feeling, and Judging versus Perceiving, related consistently to teach- 
ing style. For example. Sensing teachers were perceived as more 
friendly and warm than Intuitive teachers. Intuitive teachers were 
rated higher on understanding and flexibility. Sensing teachers re- 
sponded more quickly to the needs of children but with less depth of 
understanding than Intuitive teachers. The same investigator also 
found that high divergent teachers were judged to be friendlier, 
warmer, and more understanding by their pupils Hian high convergent 
teachers. 

Several studies have invcigated relationships between teach- 
ing style and effectiveness of teaching. One group of investigators 
examined this relationship on the basis of judgments of both teaching 
style and teacher effectiveness by the same judges. One of these 
investigators, Kerlinger used a wide range of judges, i.e. professors 
of education, elementary and secondary teachers, and teachers from 
parochial and military schools. He found tv/o major clusters for the 
effective teacher. One of these clusters, named traditional, associ- 
ated effective teaching v/ith being self-controlled, trustworthy, re- 
fined, industrious, reliable, healthy, moral, religious, and conscienti- 
ous. The second cluster, which was named progressive, associated 
effective teaching with imagination, insight, warmth, openmindedness, 
flexibility, syi.ipathy, sensitivity, patience, and sincerity. Hamachek 
concluded after a representative review of the research literature 
concerning aspects of good t;nd bad teachers that good teachers are 
basically warm, responsive, flexible individuals vA^o seein as sensitive 
to relationship variables as they are to cognitive variables. 

Bullock reports that superintendents considered principals 
effective who manifested personality traits such as ambition, ability 
to relate well to people, confidence, and a tendency to be energetic. 
Watklns investigated the hypothesis that effective leadership in task- 
oriented groups is characterized by an impersonal style of the leader 
in his relationship v/ilh group members. The study did not confirm 
this liypothesis. VVatkins found that on impersonal principal was less 
aware of his teachers' feelings and values, and inhibited teacher self- 
actualization. (Beller 1971) 
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Beller indlcafed the limifatlons of flicse sfudics were that teacher effective- 
ness and personality or style characteristics of teachers were not investigated as 
separate variables. Nor was teacher effectiveness explicitly measured or defined. 
Few studies have taken care to separate the measurement of teacher effectiveness 
and teacher style. 

. . .Heil and Washbourne grouped teachers on the basis of 
their responses to an interest schedule into three groups: (a) turbu- 
lent, impulsive, variable; (b) self-control I ing, orderly, work-oriented; 
(c) fearful. On the basis of observations in the classroom and nccdemic 
progress, they found that b teachers were most effective, and c teachers 
least effective, academically and socially. B- teachers were especially 
effective with opposing and wavering children. A- teachers were quite 
ineffective with opposing and wavering children, but were found to be 
successful in teaching mathematics and science. 

Scott observed children of teachers who fell at both extremes 
of an effective continuum as judged by supervisors. Effective teach- 
ers were found to exhibit more positive and less negative emotional 
feeling tone in their contacts with the children, were more involved 
and shov/ed more spontaneity than ineffective teachers. (Seller 1971) 

Teacher Technique 

The major need In teacher evaluation is in the area of teacher techniques, 
outcomes or products of teaching. Some have declared great advances in the refine- 
ment in ineasuring and evaluating a teacher's techniqje, the focus on patterns of 
techniques, and tlie study of teacher-pupil interaction. 

• . .RoscnshiiiG and Furst conclude that among a series of teaching 
techniques, clarity, enthusiasm, and task orieniatlon were found to 
be consistently and significantly reJuieu to improved perfoimance of 
students. Positive but weaker support was found for the effectiveness 
of such single techniques as use cf criticism, use of student ideas, 
probing or encouraging a student to elaboiate on his answer, ond 
perceived difficulty of the course. 
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• . . Soar found a higher ratio of Inquiry to drill activity most effective 
in producing better pupil achievement. Thompson and Bowers found 
that an equal mixture of convergent and divergent questions were 
most successful in producing results in students. A third finding alonp 
the same line has been that combinations of praise and criticism have 
yielded positive relationships and academic achievement as the pro- 
portion of praise increased and exceeded criticism. There are other 
types of palterms of teaching techniques which have been studied and 
evaluated. One example is use of student ideas which represents a 
breakdown of elaborating student responses in particular ways, i.e. 
acknowledging, modifying, applying, comparing, ond summarizing 
what was said by an individual student. Another use of patterning 
of techniques can be seen in studies of variability which refers to the 
use of various cognitive levels of discourse and the use of a variety 
of instructional materials and classroom te^ihniques by 'he same teacher. 
Beller found in a recent study that the use of a variety of teaching 
techniques was positively correlated v/ith the child's ability tc learn 
a cognitive problem solving task. Rosenshine and Furst cite eight 
studies in which variability as defined here resulted in significant 
improvement of pupil performance. (Beller 1971) 

It is well to consider at this point ihe several major circumstances which may 
influence the teacher's effectiveness: (1) the environment in which the teacher is 
being observed; (2) the background variables of the teacher; and (3) pupil character- 
istics. 

...Prescott, et al. found that teacher functioning varied as a result 
of center size. Teachers in large centers were found to make more 
frequent use of control and restraint and to emphasize rules of social 
living; teachers in medium-sized centers were found to use more often 
encouragement as a technique and to emphasize pleasure, creativity, 
and interaction with other children rather than obedience and rules of 
social living; teachers in small centers related more closely and in- 
timately with the children than teachers in large centers. Another 
environmental condition which was found to affect teacher function- 
ing was the particular program unit or activity setting in which the 
teacher was observed. Prescott also found that the amount of train- 
ing was an important condition for teacher functioning. As a teacher's 
amount of training increased, her attitudes toward authority became 
less arbitrary and hor abilities of warmth increased. . . .With regard 
to characteristics of children affecting teacher functioning Prescott 
found that the child's social class had an appreciable effect on 
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teacher behavior. For example, teachers of children in low-income 
• centers were less likely fhan leachers in other centers to show 
affection for individual children. Teachers serving high-income 
families were particularly prone to giving individualized affection 
to children • 

. • .DeGroat and Thompson found that more intelligent children re- 
ceived more approval from teachers than less intelligent children. 
• . .Hoehn found that teachers had more favorable contacts with 
children of higher acodemic achievement, while Wilensky found 
that teachers spend more time with brighter children. ... Herman, 
et al. found that children with above-average intelligence bene- 
fited more than other children from pupil-centered teaching tech- 
nique. (Beller 1971) 

The literature reviewed above presents a basis for understanding the teaching 
environment, background variables of the teacher and some pupil characteristics. 
These studies merely skirt the issues in establishing relationship patterns in teacher 
behav!or and student outcomes. There is doubt that specific criteria for teacher 
effectiveness can be found. However, with reference to teacher performance, out- 
come or product of teaching Hughes recommended a set of criteria which provided 
a broader base for the objectives or goals of teaching. 

. . .She suggests as appropriate areas of outcome a student's confi- 
dence and independence, his capacity to become involved in content, 
his ability to remain open to experience and to continue to be a 
learner, his development of responsible self-discspline that contri-^ 
butes to personal and socially desirable productivity, his creativity, 
changes in a wide range of his intellectual and emotional capacities 
and, finally, his ability and readiness to become a caring individual. 
Increased concern with these proposed factors in the evaluation of 
teachers, as well as pupils, is recommended because it may broaden 
the base of teacher evaluation and make it more meaningful in terms 
of the hidden ogenda of both society and individuols with regard to 
their slakes in educational programs. (Beller 1971) 
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Mefhod of Evaluation 

Seller states three factors to consider in the evaluation of the teaching 

function. These factors should be broad and encompass a variety of processes, 

, • .A study of teacher evaluation must, at the outset, state the 
relevant factors v/hich are controlled and specified because they 
may effect the functioning of tlie teacher or method of teaching 
being evaluated. 

. . . The Investigator must go beyond stating and testing his hypo- 
thesis for the value of the teaching technique he is investigating 
by spelling out the underlying rationale or theory for the effective- 
ness of the method he proposes to investigate. 

. . .A third factor which must characterize the evaluative study is 
the employment of a research design in which there is a baseline 
measure of the performance of pupils before they are exposed to 
the special technique and post measure, as well as the presence of 
the control group Tur which pre and posf meosures are available 
without the intervening special teaching technique. (Beller 1971) 

Henry S. Dyer in a paper ^'Toward Objective Criteria of Professional 

Accountability in the Schools of New York City, ^' reported that the concept of 

joint accountability embraced three general principles in the schools. 

1 . The professional staff of a school is to be held collectively 
responsible for knov/ing as much as it can (a) about the intellectual 
and personal-social development of '.ie pupils in its charge and 

(b) abouf the conditions and educational services that may be 
facilitating or impending the pupils' development. 

2. The professional staff of a school is to be held collectively 
responsible for using this knowledge as best it can to maximize the 
development of its pupils toward certain clearly defined and agreed- 
upon pupil performance objectives. 

3. The board of education has a corresponding responsibility to 
provide the means and technical assistance whereby the staff of each 
school can acquire, interpret, and use the information necessary for 
carrying out the two foregoing functions. (Browder 1971) 
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Dr. Gordon A. Sabine conducted a "YOUTHPOLL" on "How Students Rate 
Their Schools and Teachers, " through the American College Testing Program in 
1970. Tfie survey Instrument Included one hundred Items. The students surveyed 
were starfing their senior year in high school or had just graduated from high school. 
Dr. Sabine presented six hundred comments as stated by the students. He did not 
attempt to analyze, or channel the responses info any prearranged categories. 
Three of every four students expressing an attitude had a negative response about 
their school experience. A vast majority of these negative responses were directed 
at teachers, and the learning environment in the classroom. Many students felt 
that they were short-changed, while other students participating in the survey felt 
that the "best" teachers influenced their lives. All students affirmed the importance 
of the high school teacher and the high school experience. (Sabine 1971) 

Sorenson and Gross presented a frame work for describing six postulated 
manageable categories. The variety of data which a survey of expert opinion show- 
ed to be impofiant to teacher evaluators were three non instructional variables: 
(1) the teacher's icjiation v/ith his subordinates; (2) his manner and appearance; 
and (3) his managerial and housekeeping skills. The other three categories related 
to Instructional variables: (1) the kinds of instruction variables endorsed by the 
teacher; (2) the kinds of methods of instruction he employs; and (3) the kinds of 
relations the teacher maintains with his pupils. Each of the categories includes 
two or more sub-classes. Three sub-classes of objectives are defined In terms of the 
kinds of pupil behavior the teacher is trying to bring about. The study is based on 
the assumption that a teacher is said to be "good" only when he satisfied someone's 
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expectaflons. People differ in what they expect from teachers, and fhat a scheme 
for evaluating teachers and for predicting teacher effectiveness must take those 
differences into account. The findings supported the assumption that the subjects 
differ in their educational beliefs and that many people will become upset if con- 
fronted with evidence thaf others whom they hold In high esteem se^ the "good" 
teacher differently. (Sorenson and Gross 1967) 

McFadden and Schenck developed a prototype of a practical system of 
teacher appraisal which should satisfy the needs of management and at the same 
time omitted criteria that produced fear and anxiety amor>g teachers and between 
management. The system for effective teaching included: (1) a clear definition; 
(2) clear, meaningful standards; and (3) a method of self-appraisal . In the area of 
self-^appraisal the following guidelines were developed for using their system. 

1. Teacher performs self-appraisal 

2. Outside appraiser serves an an advisor. 

3. The appraiser's classroom observations are used to provide 
further insight and directions. 

4. The appraiser consults with the teacher periodically to 
check on his progress. 

Whife the bases for appraisal as developed here are sound, the benefits 
of this method will increase as the principles of teaching effectiveness 
and related critical incidents are refined as a result of more operating 
experience. (McFadden and Schenck 1970) 

A study by Oliver in 1967 to determine ihe relative effectiveness of informa- 
tional feedback from supervisors, students, and students and supervisors combined as 
a means of Improving the teacher image of beginning and experienced vocational 
teachers is relevant to this investigation. Two hundred and eighty-six vocational 
teachers were categorized into groups based on years of teaching experience and 
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randomly assigned one of the four feedback condifions: (1) supervisors only; 
(2) grades 10,* 11, and 13, students only; (3) supervisors and students combined; 
and (4) a control group which received no feedback. The findings were: (1) there 
were significant differences in teacher effectiveness as observed by the students; 
(2) the various sources of informational feedback were not equally effective; (3) the 
most experienced teachers (1 1 years and over) were least receptive to feedback as 
compared to the intermediate experienced group of teachers (4-10 years) and those 
with limited teaching experience (1-3 years). Oliver concluded that student feed- 
back during the first lOyears of teaching can be used as on effective method of 
improving teacher effectiveness as seen by students. (Oliver 1967) 

Gilbert in a longitudinal study of homemakiog teacher effectiveness ex- 
plored the usefulness of clinical judgments to predict teacher success. The defini- 
tion of clinical judgment is involving the ability to make sound decisions after 
gathering and evaluating all pertinent data, weighing possible alternatives in view 
of past experiences or normative probabilities, and arriving at solutions which re- 
flect basic science orientation. Analyses showed significant differences among 
judges, subjects, and measures and that correlation of judges estimations and 
composite success scores was not feasible. (Gilbert 1966) 

Burkhart treats four main questions: (1) V/hat is wrong with the existing 
system Oi certification and teacher education? (2) Wliy propose performance 
evaluation? (3) How would performance evaluation work? and (4) If adopted, what 
steps Can be taken to implement this as a total program? I was found that in answer 
to the firsf question, teacher certification and education are not effective. The 

O 
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existing system of certification and teacher education have been related to inpuf 
to teacher preparation, inconsistent, and not concerned with performance, output, 
or the ability to bring about learning. The answer to the second question involved 
two issues: a) the extent to which the school is responsible as an agent for shaping 
the society in which we live; and b) the extent to which the resporisibility for 
evaluative judgments ought to be based on self-assessments rather than those of 
some authority. These approaches emphasize individualized training of teachers, 
employing micro-teaching and systematic feedback according to grids or checklists. 
Employ self-assessment with peer and supervisor evaluation. Encourage the develop- 
ment of professional skills relating to a wide range of cognitive, affective and 
sensory motor learning rusks. 

The thirdquestion, "How does pupil learning relate to the determination of 

9 

I 

performance certification?" Behavior which elicits some kind of appropriate change 
in pupil behavior, is the kind of behavior that teachers should demonstrate. The 
last question which was concerned with implementation of the findings showed a 
need for revision in the college systems and the personalization of teacher-learning 
experiences; provide feedback to the college student about himself; and follow 
through on self-evaluaf ions with performance evaluation included during probation- 
ary teaching period which is an adjunct to certification. (Burkhart 1969) 
Summary 

It is concluded from this review of literature that reforms in assessing 
teacher effectiveness are needed. The object of teaching is to bring about learning. 
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Learning depends on f eacher-student inferacfion. Single feacher or sfudent 
variables such as: (1) culture; (2) age; (3) personality characteristics; (4) curri- 
culum; and (5) environment in which teaching takes place Influences to a great 
extent learning and teaching behaviors. 

Teacher preparation has been inconsistent and inadequate. Performance 
criteria and self-appraisal should become an integral part the: teacher training 
program with feedback to prospective teachers before granting certification. The 
process should Include goal statements; observed measurable behavior; and achieve- 
ment of objectives. 

There have been differences of opinions among educators, students, parents 
and tax payers relative to "Who is responsible when students fail to learn?" Assess- 
ment of teacher, effectiveness has different meanings to different evaluators. The 
purpose for assessing teacher effectiveness is to make decisions and judgments about 
teacher competence. 

Evaluative criteria specifically designed In vocational and career education 
to meet the provisions of ihe Stull Act are non-existent. The literature reviewed 
related to generol assessment of teacher effectiveness In education. An ERIC 
Clearinghouse search on teacher evaluation in career and vocational education 
produced only one study with direct implications ror this investigation. It is 
therefore, desirable that a model for the evaluation of teachers in vocational and 
career education be developed. 
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Chapter ill 



METHODOLOGY 

In this section of the study, the description of research sites, the procedures 
for sample selection, data collection, data analysis, and the instruments for 
collecting data from teachers, administrators, and students will be discussed. 
Research Sites 

Six public school districts and one county regional occupational program 
participated in this study. These districts and the one county program were 
selected by their respective administrators in accordance with the California State 
PIqn for Vocational Education.* These sites represented a cross section of voca- 
tional and career education programs within the state. The sites selected varied 
in program sophistication, geographical location, and diversity of student popula- 
tion. 

The school districts and the county school program used in this study will not 
be identified by names for purposes of confident ality. The description of each 
participating site follows: 

School District A - This district is located in a northern rural city of 

*The California State Plan for Vocational Education is an official agreement be- 
tween the U.S. Commissioner of Education, and the California State Board of 
Education, which provides policies and procedures lhat apply to the operation of 
the various phases of vocational education that qualify for financial support from 
YEA 196S (P.L. 90-576). 
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the sfate. It has a total school district secondary enrollment of 
Af7A7 students, and an enrollment of 2,000 students in vocational 
and career education programs. The district with the help of 
school personnel and a community task force developed a set of 
comprehensive guidelines for "Evaluation of Certificated Personnel" 
in accordance with the Stull Act. Included in the guidelines are 
goals for vocational and career education programs accompanied 
by general crileria for personnel evaluation with clearly delineated 
functions. Teachers, peers, and administrators will be involved in 
the evaluation process. 

School District B - The district is a coastal. Industrial, suburban, 
unified school district having a total school district secondary 
enrollment of 11,737 students. There are 4, 230 students enrolled 
In 16 vocational and career education programs. The district Is 
focusing on an elaborate [^rc^tom management systems approach to 
evaluation developed by the staff to satisfy Its Stull Act requirements. 
The district tried job descriptions for evaluating certificated personnel 
which proved to be Ineffective. Certificated perronnel will be eval- 
uated by self-appraisal, supervisors, principals, and vocational 
coordinators. Criteria have not been clearly outlined nor defined. 
School Dif>trlct C - The mid-state unified school district has a total 
student enrollment of 6,512 and an enrollment of 1,470 student^ in 14 
vocational and career education programs. The district developed 



job descripfions for certificated personnel and developed forms for 
teachers fo identify specific objectives for his or her professional 
assignment. Formal observations and conferences are scheduled 
during the year with a final evaluation conference. Teachers and 
principals are involved in the evaluation process. 
School District D - This district is located in a rural section, mid- 
state. It is a union school district with a total student enrollment 
of 2, 000. There are 1 , 800 students enrolled in appr ximately 8 
vocational and career education programs. The district has evalua- 
tive criteria for the probationary teachers. Teachers and admin- 
istrators are working with a community advisory committee to 
establish evaluative criteria in oc ordance with the Stull Act. 
Job descriptions are not used in this district. 

School District E - There are 6,000 students enrolled in this affluent, 
suburban, union school district. Approximately 500 students are 
enrolled in 8 vocational and career education programs. The 
decentralized district guidelines for teacher evaluarion were de- 
veloped by a district personnel committee. The evaluation function 
IS to be implemented in each school by the principal, department, 
the teacher to be evaluated and students. 

School District F - This district is located in the southern part of the 
state. It has a total enrollment of 742, 000 students, the largest 
urban school district in California. There are 87,879 students 
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enrolled in 16 duplicated vocafional and career education programs. 
The school site used in this study had a total school enrollment of 
2, 100 with 500 students enrolled in 13 vocational and career cduccilion 
programs. The district is decentralized. Each school has guidelines for 
evaluating certificated personnel, job descriptions, and forms for evaluative 
purposes developed by the central office and disseminated to the district 
schools. Teachers and administrators are involved in the evaluation process 
for meeting the requirements of the Stull Act. 

School Dist rict G - The county regional occupational program located 
III the northern Bay Area of California has a total student enrollment of 
394 in 9 vocational and career education programs. Guidelines for 
certificated personnel evaluation are incorporated in the county's 
"Evaluation of Certificated Personnel Guidelines. " Job descriptions are 
included with other evalualive criteria. Teachers and administrators are 
involved in the evaluative process. 
Sample Selection 

This sti'c^y included twenty-five vocatioral and career education programs 
selected from the participating districts and the county program described in the 
research site section of this chapter. Within each participating district the 
administrator or vocational and career education coordinator selected varied pro- 
grams which offered occupational training in accordance with the California State 
Plan for Vocational Education. Students, teachers and cidniinistrators witliin each 
selected program were randomly selected for inclusion in tlie survey. Variables 
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such as grtide level, oge, and sex of the parficipating sfudenfs were not Included 
or identified in the sample. 
Data Collection 

Data for this study were obtained from: (1) two questionnaires, one ad- 
ministered to teachers and administrators, and one administered t6 students; 
(2) interviews of vocational and career education program coordinators and ad- 
ministrators; and (3) district guidelines developed for the implementation *^he 
provisions of the Stull Act. 

The questionnaires were developed by the researcher. These questionnaires 
were nearly identical and designed to 1) obtain information on student development 
in the cognitive, affective and psychomotor domains, 2) information relative to the 
Stull Act, and 3) J-^formatlon on teacher competency. The "California Definition" 
of teacher competence, published by the California Teachers Association outlines 
six major areas of teacher competence and was used in part as a basis for the for- 
mulation of the questionnaires. The six areas of teaclier competence are: (1) 
director of learning; (2) counselor and guidance worker; (3) mediator of the culture; 
(4) link with the community; (5) member of the school staff; and (6) member of the 
profession. The three areas chosen as a part of the study were: (1) director of 
learning; (2) counselor and guidance worker; and (3) link with the community. Al- 
though, three areas were not named as a major part of the study, indirectly, these 
areas were included in the study. The three major areas used are identified under 
"Elements of T.acher Competence. " It was believed tliat the three areas chosen 
were more closely related to the teacher of vocational and career education. The 
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basic goals for Vocational and Career Education were adapted from "A Curriculum 
Guide for Food Education and Service Training. " (Henry 1971) Each questionnaire 
contained three major parts: (1) roles of the participants; (2) perceptions of the 
learning environment; and (3) stated vocational and career educ(4iion goals. 

A pre^test was mode of the questionnaires using a group of teachers, ad^ 
ministrafors, and students in a suburban community of Northern California. On the 
basis of the pre-test, questionnaire revisions were made for the purposes of clarity 
and comprehension. The final form of the questionnaires is displayed in Appendix C, 

Letters were mailed to the superintendents of each school district and the 
one county program selected for this study explaining the study and requesting per- 
mission to coordinate the data collection process with the vocational and career 
edji^cation coordinator or contact person for the district or county office. The re- 
sponses were most favorable. Dates were confirmed for interviews and for adminis- 
tering the questionnaires. (See Appendix C.) 

Each district's vocational and career education coordinator distributed appro- 
priate questionnaires to teachers and students in the selected vocational and career 
education programs of that district. Completed questionnaires w6re collected by the 
designated vocational and career education coordinator in each district and returned 
by mail to the researcher. In spite of the existing negative feelinns surrounding the 
implementation of the Stull Act, teachers and administrators of vocational and 
career education responded promptly to the request for information for the study. 

The inicrview agenda (see Appendix C) consisting of eight items v/as de- 
veloped and used for each interview conducted with the vocational and career 
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coordinators and administrators. In addition to obtaining demographic information 
relating to the total school program in each district Included in the study, the 
researcher was able to gain insight into the general attitudes and sentiments of 
certificated personnel within each district toward the intent and implementation of 
the Stull Act. The interviews varied from twenty minutes to forty minutes per 
coordinator or administrator interviewed. 

It was anticipated in the initial planning of this study that parents would 
complete a questionnaire and that teaching roles and styles would be observed. 
However, it was determined that parents were not a part of the school-teacher- 
learner interaction and their *'input" might be inconclusive or prejudiced by the 
opinions of others. Observation of teaching roles and styles were not utilized due 
to\the general negative attitudes and feelings held in regard to the requirements of 
the Stull Act. Also, a systematic method necessary to obtain data based on teacl^- 
ing roles and styles would require more time and planning. 
Data Analysis 

Data for this study is reported in percentages. Yule's Q Association 
Coefficient for Pairs of Percentages (see Appendix E) is used for the statistical 
analysis of the data. The Q Vnlues are interpreted according to the strength of 
the linear correlation as formulated by Marascuilo (see Appendix E). Yule's Q 
Association Coefficient for Pairs of Percentages v/as selected for the data analysis 
due to its non-dcpendance on sample size for any two percentages. (Davis 1965) 
Summary 

In this chopter the research sites, the procedures for sample selection, and 
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data collection, and how the clafa were analyzed were described. The instruments 
developed for the data collection were also discussed. 

In the next chapter research findings will be discussed. 
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FINDINGS 

The dafa collccfed explored fhree major research questions: (1) To what 
extenr do teachers, administrators, and students agree with the elements of teacher 
rompetence selected to meet the requirements of the Stull Act? (2) To what 
extent do differences exist among teacher, administrator, and student perceptions 
of teacher expectations? and (3) To what extent does agreement exist omong . 
teachers, administrators, and students relative to the stated goals of vocational 
and career educotion? 

Questionnaires were distributed to a combined total of seventy teachers and 
administrators and nine hundred forly-five students in the school districts and the 
county program selected for inls study. Teachers returned twenty- four completed 
questionnaires, representing thirty-four percent of the teacher-administrator 
questionnaires and administrators returned fifteen completed questionnaires represent- 
ing twenty-one percent. The combined total teacher-administrator completed 
questionnaires was thirty-nine, representing a total combined return rate of fifty- 
five percent. Five hundred sixty-five completed questionnaires v/ere returned from 
the student participants representing a return rate of sixty percent. 

The interviews were held to obtain demographic information about the 
research sites and to gain insight into the prevailing atf-itudes and sentiments of fhe 
implementation of the StuM Act. Four of the questions Included in the interview 
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agenda were included on fhe questionnaire. (See Appendix C.) Guidelines, 
copies of job descriptions, and other data relative to the implementation of the 
Stull Act were obtained from the coordinator or administrator. This information is 
included in the description of the research sites in Chapter III. 

The first concern of the study was to identify relevant areas of teacher com- 
petence as required by the Stull Act. It can be recalled that areas selected were 
discussed in Chapters II and III. From the questionnaire information was obtained 
regarding the perceptions of teachers, administrators, and students in assessing 
teacher competence. The three areas of teacher c>;mpetence selected for this study 
are shown in Table 1, which includes the "Coinbined Perceptions of Teachers, Ad- 
ministrators, and Students. " The data presented in Table ] were obtained from 
identical questions from the teacher-administrator and student questionnaires. The 
data are presented in percentages. 

The Q Values are used to show the strength of the linear relationship of 
association between pairs of percentages. These Q Values are interpreted according 
to Marascuilo's formulated data, see Appendix E. The "Yes" responses were used to 
determine the correlation values due to the lov/ responses from participants in the 
"No" and "I Don4 Know " f^'^togories. "Strong" or "perfect " correlation indicate 
similarities between the two groups. "Weak" correlation indicate dissimilar agree- 
ment . 

An examination of the questionnaire reveals that there is considerable agree- 
ment among teojher, administrators, and students on elements thought to be essential 
in measuring teacher competence. A comparison o\ teacher responses with od- 
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ministrator responses, and wifh student responses in Table 1, showed a "perfect" 
correlation in: "conducting .neaningful classroom activities with an attit'jde of 
friendliness and feeling of mutual interest; evaluating after sufficient observation; 
demonstrating maturity by not becoming upset when others express opinions that 
differ with those of teachers and administrators; defends others against unwarranted 
attacks or criticism; and giving recognition to the achievement of others. " How- 
ever, a comparison of administrator responses with studerit responses showed a 
"moderate" to "weak" correlation in the same areas except for "defends others 
against unwarranted attacks and criticism, " which had a "perfect" correlation. 

Responses of teachers, administrators, and students showed "very weak" to 
"no" correlation in: "provides clearly defined, written educational goals and 
objectives; establishes schedules and routine tasks to meet student needs; and 
directs classroom acitivites for the convenience of students. " 

When responses of teachers versus administrators were compared with re- 
sponses of teachers versus students a "very strong" correlation was found in: 
"demonstrates leadership by careful planning and organizing educational activities, 
while a "very weak" correlation was found in the responses of administrators versus 
students. 

The three groups varied in their responses regarding: "provides clearly 
outlined measures of student progress. " Responses of teachers versus administrators 
indicated a "strong" correlation, while the responses of teachers versus students 
indicated a "v/eak" to "moderate correlation. The responses of the administrators 
versus students indicated a "very weak" correlation. 



The responses of teachers versus administrators indicated less "moderate" to 
"perfect" correlation to the "Elements of Teacher Competence" than the responses 
of teachers versus students. The responses of administrators versus students showed 
a stronger relationship In responses of "moderate" to "perfect" correlation than any 
of the three comparison groups. The responses of the teacher versus students were 
evenly distributed among the items. 

Teachers and administrators showed "weak" to "no" correlation of responses 
in: « "makes books, supplies, and equipment easily available; requires realistic and 
attainable assignments; directs educational experiences to qualify students for 
employment or the next level of training; makes good use of criflcism by not allow- 
ing behavior to affect progress of others; respected .by students; respected by other 
teachers and other administrators; respected by parents and the community; and 
maintains school-community advisory committee for accomplishing Vocational and 
Career Education assignment. " The responses of the administrator and students 
Indicated a "moderate" to "perfect" correlation for the Identical Items. 

The students seemed less informed about the "Elements of Teacher Com- 
petence" or teacher expectations as included in the questionnaire than the teachers 
or administrators. The administrators indicated more positive responses to the Items 
listed on the questionnaire than the teachers or students. The teacher end student 
responses were more closely related than the responses of the administrators and 
students. 

Given the findings in Table 1, as discussed above, there are differences of 
opinions that exist among teacher, administrotors, and students with regard to their 
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percepfiops of feacher expecfaflons. 

At another level sfudents were asked fo respond fo eighf questions listed on 
the questionnaire relating fo fheir learning environmenf . Table 2, displays fhe 
"Students Perceptions of Teachers In the Learning Environment. " The largest 
percentage of responses was in the ''Yes" category. 

The students expressed their perceptions about their vocational and career 
training environment, and the conditions of the classroom that hindered learning. 
Forty percent felt their training v/as worthwhi le.and twenty percenr felt it was most 
worthwhile. One factor which hindered learning in the classroom as reported by 
thirty-eight percent of the students was "Interference by other students. " The 
students did not feel that their training was too difficult, nor that the teachers 
taught too far above the students for any meaningful comprehension. Most students 
felt that the classroom was comfortable and that they had ample supplies and equip-- 
ment to accomplish the goals of their training. 

Twenty-six percent of the students indicated a need for "less homework, " 
twenty-two percent wanted "fev/er tests, " and sixteen percent wanted "less extra 
work. " Some students indicated by statements on the questionnaire that they did 
not want their programs changed. They preferred to continue their training as 
started. Several students indicated by writing additional comments on the 
questionnaire that they were placed in ihe vocational training programs and could 
not foresee any need for that training. 

Data prcscnicd in Table 2, relate directly to the implementation of ihe 
Stull Act. Corresponding questions were not included on the teacher and 
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administrator questionnaire. However, other questions relating to the implementa- 
tion of the Stull Act were included and will be discussed later in the text. There- 
fore, the data in Table 2, were not compared nor were the Q Values determined. 

In analyzing the data relative to the stated goals of Vocational and Career 
Education teachers, administrators, and students were asked to respond to "Already 
Knew, " "Not Taught, " and "Taughl " categories on the questionnaire. Q Values 
of "Taught" responses were used to show the strength of the linear relationship of 
association. Due to the low responses In "Already Knew" and "Not Taught" these 
categories were eliminated from the anolysis. Data from this part of the question- 
naire are shown in Table 3. 

Teacher responses versus administrator responses showed "very weak" to 
"no" correlation for seventeen of the twenty goals presented. The three basic goals 
receiving a "moderate" to "strong" correlation were: (1) "that careers are open in 
many areas of vocational Interest, (2) how to get along with other students, teachers, 
and employers, and (3) to work with all types of people. " Teacher responses versus 
student responses showed four basic goals having "week" or "no" correlation. Those 
goals were: "how to set-up and operate equipment available in the classroonv " "how 
to keep an inventory of supplies and equipment; " "how to make a purchase order; " 
and "how to supervise others In group work. " Administrator responses versus student 
responses indicated only one goal without a correlation factor, "how to set-up and 
operate the equipment available in the classroom. " 

The responses from students inciated thai students "Already Knew" more 
about the subject area than teachers and administrators recognized. Tills problem 
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could be alleviated if prc-tcsts were used to dctcrmlru? wl)ul the student knew upon 
enrolling in the vocational and career training prog am, or post-tests were used to 
determine what the student has learned during the training program. These tests do 
not necessarily need to be pencil and paper tests. Teachers might develop an 
individual student ability profile or case history to determine student capabilities. 
In this study no measure was included to validate the "Already Knew" responses. 

From Table 4, it is shown that the responses of tetichers and administrators 
have "very weak" to "no" correlation strength of the linear relationship in the 
implemefitation of the Stull Act. An analysis of seventeen items on the teachers 
and administrators questionnaire revealed that the Q Values for the responses of 
teachers versus administrators in the "Yes" category showed a "very weak" cor- 
relation. In the "No " category, questions: "Are evaluators known and competent 
to evaluate the evaluatee? Do you perform adjunct duties? What measures are 
available for assessing pupil progress .. .test scores, skills? and Does the process 
criteria for teacher evaluation include assessment of ph/slcal, professional, and 
administrative resources?" had "no" correlation. 

A "strong" to "very strong" correlation was shown for: "Are you involved 
In the evcfluatlon process of your schr)ol ? Do you have a wriften job description? 
What rr^easures are available for assessing pupil progress. . . job placement? A 
"moderate" to "strong" correlation was shown for "I DonH Know" category to 
questions: "Are school district ci Iteria avalloble and formally adopted for assessing 
'proper control' and 'suitable learning environment'? VVliat measures arc available 
for assessing pupil progress. . .raling scales. . .others? and Does llie ptv^rp<;c criteria 
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for teacher evaluation include assessment of physical, professional, and ad- 
ministrative resources?" The major distincfion befween the teachers and the cd- 
mini'strafors indicafed a "weak" to "strong" correlafion in the "I Don't Know" 
category. Teachers in contrast to administrators knew little about the evaluators 
and the competency of the evaluator to evaluate. From the data collected it is 
evident that teachers and adminis'-'jtors know very little about the total implementa- 
tion of the Stull Act. The typical correlation ranged from"very weak" to "no" 
correlation of strength of the linear relationship. 
Summary 

The data collected for this study explored three research questions. The 

findings for each question are summarized below. 

!• To what extent do teachers, administrators, and students agree 
' with the selected elem ents of teacher competence to meet the 

requirements of the Sfull Act? 

Teachers and administrators responded to identical questions 
regarding the implementation of the Stull Act, These items 
are shown in Table 4. The findings indicated a Veak" to 
"strong" correlation in the "I Don't Know" category. 
Teachers indicated that little was known about the evaluation 
process. Administrators indicated that very little was known 
about the implementation of the Stull Act. Students were asked 
to respond to other qur^stions regarding the learning environment, 
some responses ore shown in Table 2. Most students felt 
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favorably abouf fheir vocafional and career educafion frain/ng. 
The one facfcr reported from fhe quesf ionnaire wifh reference 
to the Sfull Acf, was fhaf learning was hindered in fhe class- 
room by interference of other students. 

2. To what extent do differences exist among teache^, administrator, 
and student perceptions of teacher expectations? 

There is considerable agreement among the participants on twenty- 
five percent of the items presented in Table 1. Twenty-five 
percent of the Items presented showed "very weak" fo "no" 
correlation of association. Fifty percent of the items listed in 
Table 1, and believed to be essential in assessing teacher compe- 
tence showed disagreement among teachers, administrators, and 
students. The students were less informed In this area than the 
teachers and administrators. 

3. To what extent does agreement exist among teacher s, administrators , 
and students relative to the stated goals of vocational and c areer 
education? 

Significant differences in agreement exist with teachers, ad- 
minisirators, and students in response to ihis research question. 
The responses from students indicated that students "Already Knew" 
more about the subject area than the teacher or administrator 
recognized. Teachers and administrators showed a "very weak" 
correlation to seventeen of the fwenty items presented in Table 3. 
This information needs additional investigation. No measure was 
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required to validate the "Already Knew" responses. 

Problem areas were revealed in the findings of this study relevant to meet- 
ing the requirements of the Sfull Act. Teacher, administrator, and student per-- 
ceptfons vary In their expectotion of teachers. Trends in the data obtained from 
the study strongly indicate a greater need for communication between the teachers 
and administrators in understanding the basic goals, coricepts, objectives, and the 
evaluative process in vocational and career education. The researcher expected 
some inconsistency in the strength of the linear relationship of association, but not 
in the areas Indicated, nor to the extent of disagreement. 

These findings will be used to formulate the process model for this study. 
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Chapter V 

SUMMAR Y AND RECOAy\MENDATIONS 

Given the mandate of the Slull Act, school districts in the State of 

California are required io establish a uniform procedure for the "Evaluation and 

Assessment of the Performance of Certificated Employees. " Measuring teacher 

effectiveness and more specifically appraising student "output" as a by-product in 

determining a teacher's success or failure represents one of the most difficult 

elements in specifying educational outcomes. This is particularly true in 

vocational and career education. Performance criteria has not been clearly 

identified. 
1 

This study was designed to formulate a model needed for assessing teacher 
competence in vocational and career education as required by the Stull Act. In 
this regard three major research questions v/ere examined: (1) To what extent do 
teachers, administrators, and students agree with elements of teacher competence 
selected to meet the requirements of the Stull Act? (2) To what extent do differ- 
ences exist among teacher, administra|-or, and student perceptions of teacher 
expectations? and (3) To what ext'^nt does agreement exist among teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and students relative to the stated goals of vocational and career 
education? 

The dala collection process included administering two nearly identical 
questionnaires to teachers, administrators, and studenis; interviewing vocational 
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and career educafion coordinafors and admi nisfrafors; and reviewing esfablishcd 
guidelines for feacher evaluafion in the various disfricfs ufilizcd in fhis sfudy. The 
programs selected included six public schools and one counfy regional occupaffonal 
program. The vocational and career education coordinator or administrator selected 
each program in that district in accordance with the California State Plan for 
Vocational Education. The participating programs in the study represented a 
sampling of vocational and career education programs in the state. These programs 
varied in geographical location, program sophistication, and diversity of student 
population. 

Based on the examination of data collected for this study, several specific 
areas of elements of teacher competence held to be essential in assessing teacher 
effectiveness were revealed. From Table 1, Chapter IV, the following items were 
found to have v/eak or low correlation. These items require significant attention 
of teachers and administrators: 

!• Providing clearly defined, written vocational goals and objectives. 

2. Providing assistance for attaining specific teaching and learning 
objectives. 

3. Establishing schedules and routine tasks to meet student needs. 

4. Directing classroom activities for the convenience of students. 

5. Providing clearly outlined measures of student progress. 

6. Making books, supplies, and equipment easily available. 

7. Requiring realistic and attainable assignments. 

8. Directing educational experiences to qualify students for 
employment or the next level of training. 

O 
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9. ^ Making good use of criticism by not allowing behavior to affect 
the progress of others. 

10. Gaining respect of students, other teachers, and other administra- 
tors, parents and community. 

11. Maintaining on advisory committee for accomplishing the 
Vocational and Career Education assignment. 

From the stated goals of vocational and career education included in 

Table 3, Chapter IV, it was determined that attention should be given to: 

1. Howtoset-up and operate the equipment available in the 
classroom. 

2. How to keep an inventory of supplies and equipment. 

3. To read and interpret rules, regulations, contracts, ~and other 
related information regarding employment. 

4. How to make a purchase order. 

5. Learn additional skills for increasing earning ability. 

6. How to supervise others in group work. 

The Stull Act in its present form is an area of great concern to many. 
Tables Numbers 2 and 4 of Chapter IV showed that very little is known about the 
implementation of the Stull Act. A review of the research sites and the criteria 
obtained regarding the implementation of the Stull Act indicated the many and 
varied ways in which districts are attempting to implement the Stull Act. The Stull 
Act does not clearly address the cognitive, affective or psychomotor domains in 
vocational and career education. Confusion. exists primarily due to the inability 
of the practitioners of education to uniformly establish standards of expected pro- 
gress in each area of study, and techniques for fhe assessment of tfiat progress. 
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The analysis of the data further indicated a need for educational account- 
abilily in vocational and ca^'eer education. The data included in the Tables of 
Chapter IV, along with other supporting data indicate a need for an assessment 
model for evaluating teachers of vocational and career education. The key to 
effective evaluation of teacher and student performance is to make the educational 
experiences operational. The design for an evaluation process should include 
clear ly defined, written educational goals and objectives, outlined measures for 
assessing student progress and the conditions under which these activities are to 
occur. The decision-making, accountability, and evaluation processes must be 
incorporated into the over-all design. 

The process model presented in this chapter was developed by the researcher 
to give an overview of the roles of the school, vocational and career education co- 
ordinator, advisory committee, students, and teachers in the instructional program 
and the evaluation process. The model presented is a basic model. Additional 
sub-systems may be developed to meet the needs of a particular area, school, or 
program. To accomplish the operational process the elements of teacher perform- 
ance must be outlined in quantifiable terms parallel to expected student perform- 
ance or expected outcomes. 

The individual student who will benefit from the program and proven results 
from various teaching strategies should have a high priority in the evaluation and 
assessment of vocational and career education teachers. The areas of student 
capabilities were not fully discussed in this study. However, for any meaningful 
educational program evaluation or teacher effectiveness, student capabUitics must 
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be taken into consideration. The model presented includes components for: 
student capabilities, program ;^lanning, evaluation, and follow-up. Each area 
on the model should be developed into operational terms with time allocated for 
achieving each component to provide effective measurement. The role of tl'ie 
school administrator and the vocational and career education coordinator were not 
included. The focus in this study is on the role of the teacher and the evaluation 
process. Evaluation is a tool to be used continuously as an integral part of any 
teaching-learning process. In accordance with the previous discussion the process 
model was developed. 
The Model 

The model as presented in this study focuses on the role of the teacher 
utilizing "input" from the school, the vocational and career education coordinator 
and the advisory committee in establishing a vocational and/or career education 
program. The components indicated above during program planning help to design 
the orogram and prioritize the goals and objectives based on institutional goals and 
needs assessment . 

The model includes tliree levels of objectives: institutional, program, and 
instructional. In formulating the objectives for students and teachers, a task analysis 
should accompany the program objectives outlining the role of the teacher in the 
school setting for providing entry-level skill training to students in consideration of 
student capabilities. 

From the task analysis teacher performance objectives are developed in 
accordance with job requirements and the scliool environment. Teacher and student 
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performance Is measured by evaluation of program and insfructlonal objocMves. 
This funcfion is accomplished af the classroom level utilizing available evaluation 
measures or by Job placement* 

Students do not always display the best of their abilities while in a class- 
room or learning situation, therefore in the follow-up, student capabilities should 
be viev/ed carefully. When warranted, programs, teaching strategies, and learning 
sifuatiom should be revised to reflect the needs indicated* after evaluation and 
sfudent follow-up. 

Concluding Remarks 

It is rather difficult to predict the mcqnitude of the evaluation process 

required by the Stull Ac Certificated personnel face a very serious problem in 
•J 

setting goals for which they are to be held accountable. As school districts of 
California seek to implement the provisions of the Stull Act, other mandates have 
been introduced in the Legislature of California to amend and repeal sections of 
the Education Code relating to the evaluation of certificated school personnel. 
Assembly Bill 302, introduced by Assemblymen Berman and Waxman, February 8, 
1973, and Senate Bill 64, introduced by Senator Dymally, January 16, 1973, and 
amended in the Senate February 27, 1973, are examples of the effort to restructure 
the evaluation process as provided in ihe Stull Act. (See Appendix F.) 

A summary of the legislation by the states of the nail"ion in ihe area of 
accountability and ossessment of education as prescnicd by the Cooperative 
Accountability Project, indicates that twenty-three states have enacted legislation. 
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SIxJeen states have legislation being introduced. Nine states have no legislotion. 
Five states have specific legislation for the "Evaluation of Professional Employees, " 
Three states tiave a "Uniform Accounting System. " Sixteen states have a state- 
wide testing assessment program. Five states are using "Program Planning 
Budgeting Systems, " (Hawthorne 1972) 

Many approaches are being implemented in an attempt to make appropriate 
decisions and judgments about educational programs and personnel. The experi- 
mental approach to teacher evaluation as related to pupil achievement is in its 
infancy. It Is desired that the evaluation of vocational and career education 
programs, personnel, and the relevant dimensions will be used to improve the total 
vocational and career education environment. Although sub-systems were not 
developed to accompany the model, it is desired that this model will be useful in 
teacher and program evaluati:>n. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Sfull Acf is the icgal provision in the Stale of California for evaluating 
its certificated personnel of the public schools. Since no state-wide curriculum fs 
enforced, and the California State Plan for Vocational Education (see Apj^endix G) 
is the one systematic method for providing continuity in vocational and career 
education it is recommended that: 

1. The California State Department of Education, through its 
Vocational Education Section provide more leadership to 
school districts in assisting teachers to make vocational and 
career education curriculums operational and monitor the 
management function of these programs. 

2. The percentage of the total educational progress for students 
in vocational and career education should be determined for 
the effective assessment of teachers, since vocational and 
career education piograms are depaitmentalized allowing 
students and teachers to Interact for sfiort periods of tirne 
and the Stull Act addresses the total progress of the sludent. 

3. Additional research is needed. Vital findings from such 
rescorch will help perfect the art of teacher evaluation in 
vocational and career education [programs. 
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The California Legislature and State Beard of Education should 
enact the necessary criteria for assessing the competence of all 
certificated personnel employed by the public schools, for each 
subject area, K-14, supported by the state to meet the expecta- 
tions of the Stull Act, 
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CHAPTER 361 

An act to amend Sections 13403, 13404, 13404.5, 13405, 13406, 
13407, 13408, 1340i>, 13410, 13412, and 13439 of, to add 
Sections 13413, and 13414 to, to add Article 5 5 (commrnc- 
ing with Section 13485) to Chapter 2 of Division 10 of, a7id 
to repeal Sections 13413, 13414, 13415, 13416, 13417, 13418, 
13419, 13420, 13421, 13422, 13423, 13424, 13425, 13426, 
13427, 13428, 13429, 13430, 13431, 13432, 13433, 13434, 
13435, 13436, 13437, 13438, and 13440 of, the Education 
Code, relating to certificated employee$. 

[Approved by flovcrnor July 20. Filed ^lih 

tiecrelAry uf State July 20. 1971.] 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Section 13403 of the Education Code is 
amended to read : 

13403. No pormftnent employee shall be dismissed except 
for one or more of the following causes: 

(a) Immoral or unprofesaioniil conduct 

(b) Commission, aiding, or advocating the commission of 
acts of criminal syndicalism, as prohibited by Chapter 188, 
Statutes of 1919, or in any Jimendmcnt thereof. 

(c) Dishonesty. 

(d) Incompetency. 

(e) Evident unfitoess for service. 

(f) Physical or mental condition unfitting him to instruct 
or associate with chihJren. 

(g) Persistent violation of or refusal to obey the sehool laws 
of the state or rejisonnble rcf^ulations prescribed for the gov- 
ernment nf the public schools by the Slate Board of Education 
or by the governing boar<l of the school district employing him. 

(h) Conviction of a felony or of any crime involving moral 
turpitude. 

(i) Violation of Section 9031 of this code or eondn<;t 
speeified in Section 102B of the Government Code, added by 
Chapter 1418 of the Statutes of 1947. 

(j) Vit)lation of any provision in Secfiwis 12fjr)2 to 1295H, 
inclusive, of this code. 

(k) Knowing membership by the employee in the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Sec. 2. Section 13404 of the Education Code is amended 
to read : 
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13404. Upon the filin;; of written cliarprs, duly si^mmmI and 
verifuMl by tin* i)ers(»n filjrjt< tli<tii, with the ^rovorniiif]: board ol' 
the Ncliool (iistrict, or upon a written statcnwnt of ohart-n-s 
formulated by tbe j^<»vernin>^ board, obar^iii;r tliat tliere exists 
CHUsr for ihv dismissal of a perniaiicnt employee of tlte district, 
the j^overninj^ board may, upon majority vote, exeept as pro- 
vided in this article if it deems the action necessary, ^'ive no- 
tice to the perniiincnt employf<» of its intention to dismiss him 
at the expiration of M) days from the date of service of the no- 
tice, unless the employee (lemands a hearing a.s provided in this 
article. 

Any written statement of ebart'es of unprofessional eonchiet 
or incompetency shall sfxcify instances of beliavior and the 
acts or omis.sioris eoi.stitutin*,' the eharj^e so that the teacher 
will be able to prepare his defense. It shall, where applicable, 
state the statutes and rules wlii< h the teacher is alle^'ed to li;ne 
violated, but it shal! also set forth the facts relevant to each 
oceasion of allej,'ed uiiprofessional conduct or incompetency. 

Skc. 3. Section l:U04.r» of the Education ( 'ode is amended 
to read : 

13404.5. No report on the fitne.ss of a teacher in a dismissiil 
proceeding? shall be received from a statewide professional or 
panization by a t^overnint: board unless the teacher shall lujve 
been triven, prior to the preparation of the report in its tiiml 
form, the opj)ortunily to subnnl in writing his or her eonunents 
on the report nnd unlvsa a copy of the report in final form is 
given to the teacher investij^Mted at least 10 days prior to its 
submi.ssion to the board. 

Such a report shall not be distributed other than to the gov- 
erning boiird and those person.^ participating in its prepara- 
tion, unless the teacher does not demand a hearing as provided 
by Section I340(;. 

Stc. 4. Seetion 13405 of the Education Code is amended 
to read : 

13405. The notice shall not be given between May 15th and 
September 15th in any year. It shall be in writing and he 
served upon the employee persoiially or by United States reg- 
istered mail addres.sed to him * his last known address. A 
copy of the charges filed, tog<*thcr with n copy of the provi- 
sions of this article, shall be attached to the notice. 

Sec. 5. Section 1340C of the Education Code is amended 
to read : 

13406. If the employee (h)es not demand a hearing by fding 
a written rccpiest for he/iring with the governing board. In* 
may be dismi.ssc(] at tin* cx)nration of the SO-day period. 

Skc. 6. Section 13iU7 of the Pjducation Code is amended 
to read : 



13407. The Kovcriniip; lioard of any school distrirt shall not 
act upon any clittrRcs of unprofessional condticl or inconi- 
petency unless during,' the pr(Te(lin^ term or half school year 
prior to the date of the (ilint^ of tlie char^jje. and at least !M) 
days prior to the date of tfic (ilin^r, the honrci or its «\it hoi i/.ed 
repres(-ntal ive has j^ivcn the ein()loyec n^'ainst whom the i-hnri^'e 
is filed, written nofKM* af ih<* uiipndVssioriid eoridnet or ineom- 
peteney, sperifym^' tin* nat\ire thereof with surh speeifii* in- 
stances of behavior and with such partieuhtrity na to furnish 
the employee an opportunity to lori t'ct his faults and overcome 
the grounds for su< h ehar^'c The written notice shall in<d\idc 
the evaluation made pursuant t(» Article r).r) (connnencint; with 
Section 1348r>) of this chapter. ** Unprofessional conduct" and 
"incompetency" us used in this section means, and refers only 
to. the unprofessional comlurt mid inconii)ctcncy particuhiriy 
Kpecified as u cause for dismissal in Secli(m i:{40;{ and docs not 
include any other cause foi dismissal specified in that section. 

Sec. 7. Sectioji 1340H of the Edunatiim Code is amcn(Jcd 
to read : 

13408. Upon the filiufr of written charges, duly sij^ncd and 
verified by the person tilin«r them with the trovernin^ board of 
a school district, or upon a written statement (/f chartfes form- 
ulated by the trovcrnin^' boartl, char;^in^; a per iuam*nt enn)loyec 
of the district with immoral conduct, conviction of a felony or 
of any crime invol\ji«; moral tiirpitu<ic, with incompetency 
due to mental disability, with willful rcfusjd to perform re*,'u- 
Jar assi^'ninenf s without reasonable <'ausc, as prcsi-ribetl by 
reasonable rules and rc'^njlnt tons uf the eniplo^ io'^' sehool dis- 
trict, with violation of Section lUKil, with knowing' member- 
ship by the emplf>yee in the Communist Party or witli viola- 
tion of any provision in Sections rj!)r>2 to rJ!Jr>S, inelusivo. the 
{^overnin*^ board uiay, if it dctms sueh action necessary, imme 
diately susf)cnii the employee from his duties an<l irive notice 
to him <d* his suspfuision. and that .'iO da\s af ter ser\ ice of lln* 
notice, he will be dismissed, tinless he demands a hearin*^'. 

If t)jc pei'mancMt cnjployee is susperulcd upon cliar';;es o)' 
knowin*^ mend)crslii[> by tlie employee in the Cfuninunist Tarty 
or for any violatii>n of Section ':M):n. TJ'J.'i'i, iL^DoiJ, I'JMfji, 
]2957. or l2f)r)8, he njay wilhijj 10 days after serviet* upon 
him of notice of such suspension fdc with the *:o\'crnin;r b»)ar(J 
a verifn^d ilenial, in wriliii^r. of tlu* char«;fs. In su(h e\'»'nt the 
permanent employee wlio demands a heariri*,' within the 'M) 
day p(M ioil shall conlinm' to t)e j)aKl his re«iulai' saliiry durini^' 
the period of suspension iind until the entry of the th'^-ision of 
the ( *oniniissiori on Mrofessiona) ("oinpetrnee, iJ' an<l (\\niuu 
such time as he fui'nisl; ') the school tiisti'i<'t a suitable bontl. 
or other sj^'urity acceptable to the ir<ivt!'nin;i: board, as a ^Uiir- 
antee that the employee will rci)iiy to the school distrat the 
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nmount of salnry so paid to him durinp: the period (»f siispoit' 
«ion in (tnse \he decision of tlie Conimissioii on Proffssjonid 
Competence is tluit li » slitdl tM* disiiusHed. If it is determined 
that the employee iniiy not he dismissed, the school district shidl 
rpimburse the enifdovn- for the cost of the bond 

Skc. K. Section MiWi of the Educntion Oodc is amended 
to read . 

13409. Whenever nny certificated employee of a school dis- 
trict is cliHr^ed with the commission of nny wx ofTei^se as de- 
fined in Section 12912 by comphiint, inform.'Uion or indict- 
ment filed in a court of competent jurisdiction, the ^'overiiinf» 
board of the school district shall immediately phice the em- 
ployee upon corjjpulsory leave of absence for a f)eriod of time 
extendinfr for not njore than 10 days after the date of the 
entry of the jiidcrment in the prtu'ccdings. The f^overnin^ hoard 
of the school district may extend the compulsory leave of 
absence <»f th(» employi*c beyond such period by ^'ivinp nol icr 
to the eiuployec within U) days after the entry of judj^nient in 
the proceeding's that the (»m|)h)yce will be dismissed at the ex- 
piration (if 30 <lays from the date of service of the notice, un- 
l(*ss the employee demands a hearing as provided in this ar- 
ticle. 

Any employee placed upon compulsory leave of absence 
pursuant to this section shall continue to be paid his rej^^uhir 
Kalary dnrinp the period of his compulsory leave of at)sen( 
if and durin'r such lime as he furnishes to the school distri<'t 
a suitable.' bond, or other security acceptable to the j^mvernin^ 
board, as a {.niarantec that the employee will repay to the 
school district tlie ariionnt of salary so paid to him during the 
period of tlie comp\ilsory leave of absence in cas(» the employct» 
is convicted of such charj^'cs, or fails or refuses to retnrn to 
servict* t'ollowin*^ an ainjuittal of the ofTcnse or dismissal of 
the eharjres. If the (Muployce is acfjuitted of the offense, or the 
charges apainst him arc dismissed, the school disli-i<*t shall 
Teind)Urse the employee for tl^e cost of the* h()nd upon his 
return to service in the school dibtrict. 

If the employee does noX (»lect to furnish bond, or oi\wr 
security acceptable to the f^overninp board of the district, and 
if the employee is acquitted of the offense, or the charpos 
apainst him arc disnusscd. the school districrt shall pay to the 
employee his full eom[)iMisation for the period of the compul- 
sory leave of ahMMice upon his return to service in the school 
district. 

Whenever any certificated en^ployee of a school district is 
charged with the commission of any narcotics offense as de- 
fined in Se<*tiot^ l^DTi..'), or a viohition f>f subdivision 1 of 
Section LMil of the iN-nal S,.etions 1 1 r.30 to ll^rrj. in. 

elusive. lir»|n til 11 'MO til II^MT), inclusi\e. insofiir as such 
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Rpctions rolntp to subdivision (o) of Seetinn llffOl, of the 
Honlrh and Snfcty (.'ode. by complaint, infornia! ion. or indict 
mont filcii in n court of comixM^'nl jnriadirticni. flic ^rovcrninj,' 
board of the school district nuiy itninediaf (»Iy p|;ii'c tlic cni- 
ploycp upon t'oin[)nls()ry Iciivc in accord/' u-c with the procedure 
in this section. 

Sec, 9. Section 13410 of tlio Education Code is ninendcd 
to rend ; 

13410, Tlie notice of suspension and intentic^n to (Jis?niss, 
slmll be in writing? and t)e scrve(i upon ifie einph)y<'c person" 
nlly or by United States rej^isiered nfinil a(hlre.sS(>d to the 
employee at his Inst known address. A copy of tl)e clia!'<res 
filed, toj^'etber willi a copy of ih( provisions of this article, 
shall be attached 1o the iK^fice. If the employee does not de- 
mand n hearing; within the 30-diiy period, he may be dismissed 
upon the ex|)iralion of MO days after service of the n(jti<'e. 

Sec. 10. Sei'tion J3112 of the Education Code is amended 
to read : 

13412. When any employee who has been served with no- 
tice of the governing board's intention to dismiss hitn demands 
a hearin|j^, the governing' boani shall have the option either (a) 
to rescind its action, or (h) sidiedule a hearin*; on the inatt<T. 

Sec. 11. Section 13113 of the Education ('od(» is n-pealcd. 
Sec, 12. Section 33413 Is added to the Education Code, to 
read : 

13413. In the event a hearing' Is requested by the employee, 
the hearinp shall be eojnmenced within 60 days from th<' dale 
of the employee* 's deinnnd for a h<*aring. The hearin^r shall he 
conducted and a decision nuuh' in accordance wiiii ('litt|)ter 5 
(commencing with Secii(»n IIT^K)) of Part 1 of Division 3 of 
Title 2 of the fiovernmcjit Code, and the Commission on Pro- 
fessional Coinpetenee shall have all the power f^ranted To an 
agency therein. 

No witness shall be perm it led to testify at the h(»aring ex- 
cept upon oath or affirniiition. No testimony shall be jriven or 
evidence introduced relati?)^: to matters which oef'urred more 
than four years prior to tlie dale of the filing of the notice. 
Evidence of records r(*gularly kept by the tr(»vernin«: hoard 
eonceniiii^' ihi' employee may be introdnc<'(l. but no decision 
relating to the dismissid or suspension of any <MMplo\ee shall 
be made based on <'}iar^'es or* fM'idcuce of any nature relating.! 
to matt<'rs oecurriiig more than four years prior to the filing 
of the uolic(v 

In those causes specified in subdivisions (b). (f), (h), (i), 
(j). and (k) of Section 13403, the hearing' shall be eojidueted 
by a hearing officer whose decision shall be binding on the 
board. In the event the employee is charged with any of the 
causes specified in subdivisions (a), (e), (d), (e), and (g) of 



Section ]'MO:i fho honrin^r sfi;ilf Ik- coiuluctod by i\ Coniniission 
on l^rofi'ssioiijil ( 'ompctcncc, Ono mombor of !ho pjinol shall be 
holoctrd by cinpluyco. oii(> nwiubor shall be sclertrd by !hc 
trovonunj,' bonrH, and onf^ mrnibiT shall bo a hearing: ofi\vvr of 
the Stale Oftii-o of AdrTiimstralivr Procednro who shall b<; 
ehairiiMM and a votinjj: nn'ridxT of the competency panel and 
shall be ' sponsible lor assimnt,' that the lejfal rights of the 
enjployee arv protected at the hciiriii^^. If (^ther f'e ^overninj? 
boanj or the einployee t'nv any n^ason fails to select a eofnuiis- 
Kion nieniber at least sevrn days prior to the date of the h(»ar- 
iuR. snch failure shall eonstitut(» a waiver of the ri^^ht to selec- 
tion, and the county hoar<l of education t)r its speeifie dcsifjfnce 
sliall in»ni' diat<'ly nuike thr st-ici't ion. When tin- (Mtunty hoarfl 
of cduj iition is also the ^'overnin^' hoard fd the sc hool distri<-t. 
the sehTtion shall la- n»a<lr by the SupeiinlendiMit (»f Pnidic 
Instruction, wlio shall hr rrunhurs<*d by the sch<Md district for 
nil costs incident to the sclrrttori. 

The nH'uibrr selertc«l by the j/overni?i<^ board and the niein- 
bor selected by the enipioyee shall have at h'ast five years' 
oxperienec in the spenfie educati»/nal function of the accused 
asset forth in Section l.'tO.V). 

In those instances where llu' cniployee has been chnrj^'ed with 
any of the causes sfjccificd ifi subdivisions (a), (if), (d), (e). 
and {i^) of Section 1310;{, the decision shall he made, by a 
majority vote, by the ( 'lunuiissrou (ui f^rofessional ( \nnr)etcni-e 
which shall prepare a written decision containin^r liudinj^'s of 
fact, determinations of issues and a disposition either: 

(a) That the employee should be (lisniissc<l. 

(b) That llu' employee shfjuld not be dismissed. 

In those instances where the employee has been charp:ed 
with any of the causes specified in subdivisions (a) (c) (d) 
(e) , and ({^) ot Section l.'14().'{, the decision of the (,'onnuissif)n 
on Professional Com|»etence shall be deemed to be the final 
deeisi(ui of the <,'overnin<r bc^arci. 

The board may adopt from time to time sut/i rules and pro- 
eedures not inconsistent with provisions of this section, as n;ay 
be necessary to effectuate this section. 

Tht' KoverniuK board and the employee shall luive the ri^ht 
to bo repr«»sented by counsel. 

If the ^overniuj^ board orders the dismissal of the employee, 
the p:overnin>^ board arul the employee shall share ecpnilly 
the expenses of the lu'arin^', uwluding the cf)st of the hearinj: 
officer. The employee and llie ^'uvcrnin^' boaid shall pay their 
own attorney fees. * j 

If i\w ^overniiifr bonnl orders that <^ employee not be dis- 
missed, tlie }^overniu«r board shall pay a. expenses of the hear- 
inp, includiii^ the cost of the hearing oflicer, and reasonable 
attorney lees incurred by the enjployee. 



Sf.c. 13. Section of the KducHtion iUnW 

Sec. 13.5 .Srctiun nui is adtlcd to iho Eiiucnt ion 
to read : 

13414. Tin* (Incision of tUv (-oinnii.ssion on Professional 
Coinpeteni'c nniy, on potition of rither the povcrnin^ bt»ar<l or 
the emidoyep. be reviewed by ,\ < ourf of coniiM-tent jnrisdict ii»n 
in the same nn»nncr as n (Jccision njade by a In-arinpr oni(M«r 
uncler Chapter f) (foniirwncinjr with .Se< tion 11500) of Part I 
ot* Division 3 Title '2 of the (iovrrnnnMit Coile. The court, on 
review, shall excrcisi' its independent jud^^Moent on the evi 
denee. The i)ro(eedintr shall be set for Ijearinp; at the earli<«st 
pos5iible date and shall take precedence over ail other cases, 
except older matters of the same charaeter and nmtters to 
which sjjeeial precedence i.s pivcn by low. 

Skc. 14. Section 13415 of the Education Code is repealed. 

Sec. 15. Section 13410 of the Education Coile is repeale<l 

Skc. 1G. Section 13417 of Hie EduC4tio;i (Jtxlc is repealed. 

Sec. 17. Si'ctinn 13418 of t))e Education Code i.s repf^ah'd. 

Sec. 18. Sc<*tiun 13419 of the Education Code is repealed. 

Skc. If). Section 134*20 of the Ediwation C'ode is repealed. 

Sec. liO. Section 134*21 of the Education Code i.s repeale<l. 

Sec. 21. Section 13422 of the Education Coih; is repcah'd. 

Skc. 22. Section 13123 of the Educatimi Code is repealed. 

Sec. 23 Section 13424 of the Education Code is repealed. 

Sec. 24. Section l:U2.'>(»f the Edtication Code is rcp<*alcd. 

Skc. 25. Section 13 t2(;of tfic E<lucation Code is repealed. 

Sec. 26. Section 13427 of tlic Education Code is repealed. 

Sec. 27. Si'ction 13428 of the Eilucation Cod<* is repealed. 

Sec. 28. Section 1342!) of the Etiucation (-ode is repealed. 

Sec. 2?). Section 13430 of the Education Code is re|)ealed. 

Si'C. 30. Section 13431 (>f tJic Education Code is repealed. 

S:c. 31. Section 13432 oi the Education Code is repealed. 

Sec. 32. Section 13433 of the Education Code is repealed. 

Sec. 33. Section 13434 of the Education Code is re|)ealed. 

Sec. 34. ^^cction 1343r) of ihe Education Code is rcpcjilcd. 

Se( . 35. Section 13431) of the Education Ciulc is repealed. 

Sep. 3l>. Section 13437 of the Education C'ode is rci)ealed. 

Skc. 37. Section 13438 of the Education Code is repealed. 

Sec. 38. Section 13439 of the Education Code is amended 
to read : 

1243!>. If the empJoyec has been suspended pending the 
liearin^'. he shall be reinstated within five days after the ^'ov- 
ernin<,' hoard's decision in Ins favor, and shall he paid full 
salary by tJi^ j^ovcrnin^' board for the period of his suspension. 

Sec. 39. Section 13440 of the Education Code is repeated. 

Sec. 40. Artieic 5.5 ( eoniincnciii^ witli Seeti<jn 13485) is 
added to Chapter 2 of Division 10 of the Education C*odc, to 
r(*U(l : 
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Article 5.5. Evaluation and A^wcMsmont of 
ri'rformancc of Cert ificHted Kmployocs 

13485. It is the inlout of the Legislature to ostublish a 
uniform system of evaluation and assessment of the perform- 
ance of eortifu'tttod pcrs<»Mnt»l within each school district of 
the Blatf. The system shall Involve the development and adop- 
tion by eai'h school district of v>bjcclive ovHluntion and assCNs- 
iiicnt K^^idelines. 

134MG. \i\ the development rtnd ndo])tiou of these j^uide- 
lines and proofdures, the governing board shall avail itself of 
the udviv!e of the certificated instructional personnel in the 
district's orj^anization of <'ertifieatcd pers(uinel. 

13487. The <<overninf^ board of each selxml district slu\ll 
develop and adopt specific evaluation and assessment ^^uide 
lines whieh shall include but shall not necessarily be limited 
in content to the follnwin^L? elem<'nts: 

(a) The establishment of standards of expected student 
progress in each area of study and of techniques for the assess- 
ment of that projrrcss. 

(b) As-sessment of cert ifiea ted personnel competence as it 
relates the established standariis, 

(c^ Assessment uf oth(*r (duties normally requinul to be per- 
foru\cd by certificated cmj^loyees as an adjunct to their regu- 
lar assignments. 

(d) The establishmei\t of procedures and techniques for as- 
9 eertaining that the certificated em[)ioyee is maintaining proper 

control and is preserving a suitable leariung environineiU. 

13488. Evaluation and assessment made pursuant to this 
article shall be redueed to writing and a copy thereof shall be 
transmitted to tlie certificated employee not later than (iO 
days before the cud of each s hool year in whicli the evalua- 
tion takes place. The certificated employee shall have the right 
to initiate a written reaction or response to the evahu\tiou. 
Such r<'sponse shall become a permaiu'iit attaelimcnt to the 
employee's personnel file. He fore the end uf the sv;hool year, a 
meeting shall be held between the certificated personnel and 
the cvaluator to discuss the evaluation, 

13489. Evaluation and assessment of the performance of 
each certificated employee shall be made v>u a continuing basis, 
at least once each school year for probationary personnel, and 
at least every other year for personnel with permaiient status. 
The evaluation shall include recommendations, if necessary, as 
to areas of improven^eut ii\ the j)erformani*e of the employee. 
In the event an employe** is iu>t performing his duties in a 
Satisfactory n>anner according to the staiulards prescribed by 
the governing board, the em|»loying authority shidl notify the 
employee in writing of sut h fad and describe such unsatia- 
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factory performance T)je oiupl<o^»ft utiiority shall then^nfter 
confer witli the employee making specific reeonunendat ions as 
to areas of improvement in the emf)loye(»*s performanee and 
endeavor to iissist him in sm h perf(»rmanee 

Sec. 41. Sections 1 to :j!J of this act shall Ix-eome operative 
on tlie Cist (lay after the final adjournment of the VJIW He^'u- 
lar Session of the I.rj^islat ure. 

Sec. 42. Article 5 (commeneinj^ with Section 13401) and 
Article r>.5 (conuneneinj,' with Section i:j48r)) of Chapter 2 of 
Division 10 of the Kdueation Code .^hall not apply to cer- 
tificated employees in eonununity eollr^^es if Senate l^ill No. 
6% or Assembly Bill N(». HOIJ'J i.s' enacted al the 1971 H< t;ular 
Session of tlie lA';,'islalure. 
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HlOMKN COUCADOM 



• •Ltcr coMMiTrvi on 
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December 26, 1972 



Mrs. Marcelett C. Henry 
680 Sunset Parkway 
Novate, California 94947 



Dear Mrs. Henry: 



Thank you for your correspondence relating to teacher evalua- 
tion, in which you ask, "Should a teacher be evaluated primarily 
against the intellectual, cognitive goals of education or against 
affective^ attitudinal goals?*' 

In my judgment, any simple statement in favor of either 
cognitive or affective criteria would be both misleading and wrong. 
Like so many matters, this is not an either /or situation. Both 
cognitive and affective goals must be considered in any effective 
evaluation. Just as a brilliant teacher who scores at the top 
of a cognitive goa 1 sea le bu t cannot convey his knowledge to 
others falls short of being an ideal teacher, so does a person 
with all the right attitudes and intentions who is lacking in 
intellectual skills. 



I am enclosing a packet of information which includes a 
summary of the so-called Stall Teacher Competency Act and a speech 
in which I related my view of some of the act's provisions. Hope- 
fully, this material will assist you in understanding my intent. 
Please don't hesitate to contact me at any^time when I may be 
of any further assistance. 



Sine 






"John Stull, Assemblyman 
80th District 




Enclosures 



I 



I 



4. In those caseo not requiring a Commission on Profosrsionn I 
Competence, when the employee is charged with advocating acts of 
criminal syndicalism, conviction of a felony, violations of Sections 
903X or 12952 through 12958 of the Educatiori CcAc, and/or having 
memborship in the Corrununist Pnrty, the final dricision shf.l. 1 bo made 
by a hearing officer from the Office of Administrative Procedure. 
His decision shall be final as prescribed under Section 11517 of 
the Education Code. 

5. The bill requires a bi--annual evaluation of every certi- 
ificated employee, that it be reduced to writing, and that it be 
transmitted to the subject employee. It further directs school 
districts to develop evaluation guidelines and procedures to include 
assessment of instructional competency and other noninstruct ional 
duties in classroom environment. If an employee is found to be 
performing unsatisfactorily, the employer must confer with him, n.ake 
recommendations for his improvements, and endeavor to aissisu him in 
improving. 

6. AB 293 provides that in cases where employees are dismissed 
the board and employee shall share the cost of the hearing. Other- 
wise, the board shall pay all expenses, including reasojiabl^: attorney's' 
fees incurred by the employee. The bill does not affect probationary 
teachers . 
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Copy of Q copy 

Assemblyman John Stull San Diego County 

Republican Caucus Chairman Adminlstiotors Association 

Stote Capitol Mr. Jim Slezak, President 

Sacramento, California 95814 February 2, 1972 



LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

It is a great pleasure to have this opportunity to share some thoughts with 
you on my bill on California teacher tenure — a matter which should be of vital 
concern to all of us, as school administrators, as legislators, as educators, as 
parents, as taxpayers, and as citizens of this state. 

Frankly, getting this bill through both houses of the legislature and signed 
into law by the Governor was one of the few encouraging developments during the 
past year. Based on our overall performance during that longest-ever session of 
th^ legislature, 1 cannot fault the child who said the Capitol rotunda was built to 
give the legislators a place to run around in circles. 

Our whole situation reminds me of the old story about the doctor, the 
engineer, and the politician, who were arguing about which of their professions 
was the oldest. Said the doctor, ^'The Bible says that Eve was created by carving 
a rib out of Adam. I guess that makes mine the oldest profession. " 

^'Not at all, " said the engineer, "the Bible tells us how the world was 
created out of chaos, and how could there be any order brought out of chaos 
without an engineer to help?" 

Whereupon the politician broke in, "Wait a minute, " he said, "who do 
you think created the chaos?" 
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Well, V\l admit to being a politician myself, but I don't like the current 
chaos any better than the rest of you. That is one of the reasons that passage of 
the tenure bill provides much satisfaction — it's a bright note. After forty years, 
a major step has been taken to reform an outdated, grossly unfair condition. 
Governor Reagan generously termed the measure ''The most advanced legislation 
in the area of teacher tenure ever considered in California. " I'm eager, there- 
fore to present my side. 

In a recent article entitled "The Concept of Accountability in Education, " 
Dr. Roger Freeman observes that President Nixon, in making the first Education 
Reform message to Congress in March, 1970, made it clear that although far more 
money will be needed for education in future years, money alone was not the 
answer . 

"We must stop congratulating ourselves, " said the President, '*for spending 
nearly as much money on education as does the entire rest of the world — $65 
billion a year on all levels--when we are not getting as much as we should out of 
the dollars we spend. " 

The President went on to promise', "As we get more education for the 
dollar, we will ask Cong ess to supply many more dollars for education. " 

I think the situation regarding school finance is comparable in Sacramento. 

And, as Dr. Freeman poinis out, "If we are to establish accountability for 
huge manpower and material resources, whether in education or in any other field, 
we must relate input to output, investment to return. Quantity is usually easier 
to gauge than quality, input easier to determine lhan output. But some measure- 



id 
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ment of quality is essential, particularly in education, 

"Until not so many years ago almost everyone active in education knew 
how to measure the quality of a school: class size; qualificatior: of the teachers; 
number of books in the library; age, size, and equipment of the buildings; and 
dozens of similar gauges. But the final and most widely recognized yardstick of 
school quality that included all other measurements was: dollars expenditure per 
pupil in average daily attendance, 

"There is |ust one trouble wilh these data: they all list input , the re- 
sources consumed by the schools; they don't measure the output or product. We 
know how many young people go through the schools ond how many graduate. We 
don't know how much they learn while they are there. We don't record the 
capacity and the skills and knowledge of the students when they enter schc»ol, nor 
when they leave. If we did, we would at least know how much was added in the 
meantime, although there still would be a question of how much of the increase 
should be credited to the school. " 

Dr, Freeman goss on to say that "We shall have to measure the skills and 
knowledge of children when they enter school and at stated intervals during their 
years of attendance. We must then evaluate their progress in light of thei r own 
capacity for growth and compare it with the advance which other, similarly 
situated children achieved in the same school or elsewhere. Accountability 
should help to stimulate teachers, principals, and school systems to vie with each , 
other In friendly competition for the most effective instructlonol methods, " 

While I may not agree with Dr, Freeman's concepts of accountability and 
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evaluafion In tofal, I do fhink he fairly accurately der;cribes fhe need for 
establishing evaluation and assessment guidelines for judging the progress of the 
pupil, the teacher, and the administrator. 

In view of this, then, if asked for a definition of >\ssembly Bill 293, I 
would say that this legislation was an attempt to establish an evaluation system 
together with a revised due process dismissal system designed to affirm or deny \h 
efficacy of the evaluation in cases where improved eff jctiveness has not been 
demonstrated; 

That's quite a mouthful. But that's really fhe nub of the law. It is not 
enough to say, "You're being dismissed because you are incompetent. " What is 
needed is a system which arrives at a soundly-reasoned definition of competence, 
one which takes into account human differences, and pre^^cribes fair and equitable 
procedures for measuring one's performance in light of that definition. The system 
must be as individualized as possible, and should provide for improvement. 

Our initial studies began in 1968 with the Senate education Committee 
reviewing California's tenure structure during interim studies. In 1969, the 
Assembly Sub-Committee on Educational Environment, which I chaired, reviewed 
tenure in elementary, secondary, and higher education. My first attempt to 
revise the tenure laws came in 1970, when I introduced Assembly Bill 2026. This 
attempt failed, however, and it was not until the 1971 Legislative Session that, 
with the assistance of Senator Albert Rodda, chairman of the Senate Education 
Committee, I was able to steer AB 293 through the legislature and have it signed 
by the Governor. 
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In both the Assembly and Senate studies of present tenure laws, the 
evaluation system was of key concern. Even in discussing dismissal procedures, 
one conceptual question wfiich always arose was, "How do you assess competency? 
In Assembly Bill 293, I feel the legislature has provided you, the educational 
community, with the guidelines necessary for a reasonable assessment of com- 
petency. I would therefore now like to review with you the evaluation section of 
the new law. 

^ Among other things, the law requires each school board to adopt a uniform 
set of evaluation and assessment guidelines for use in evaluating the professional 
competency of its certificated personnel, and further requires that these guide- 
lines be put in writing. In other words, school boards are, under the new law, 
required to put down on paper and make available to their certificated personnel 
guidelines of expected job performance, guidelines designed lo assist the certifi- 
cated person in knowing what is expected of him, and how the school board vyill 
go about reviewing his competency. 

In the development of these evaluation and assessment guidelines and 
procedures, the new law requires that school boards avail themselves of the advice 
of certificated instructional personnel. !t was my intention from the outset that 
certificated personnel be reviewed by their peers. To insure that th*. "♦^eria 
established are appropriate to the field in which the employee is certificated, I 
felt that input from the certificated personnel themselves in the formulative stages 
was essential, in writing this provision into the law, I envisioned this involve- 
ment being accomplislied through either a teachers* committee appointed by the 

o 
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superintendent, or with the assistance of the certificated employee council, or 
with the assistance of teacher organizations as defined under the Winton Act, 
No matter which method is In fact utilized, certificated personnel input at the 
formulative level is essential to insure a quality product, and I am hopeful that 
you will keep this portion of the new law in mind as you proceed with its 
implementation. 

In formulating evaluation and as^tr- ment guidelines, the new law clearly 
establishes four areas that must be considered: 

1 • The establishment of standards of expected student progress 
in each area of study and techniques for the assessment of that 
progress; 

2. Assessment of certificated personnel competence as it re~ 
lates to the established standards; 

3. Assessment of other duties normally required to be per- 
formed by certificated employees as an adjunct to their regular 
duties and assignments; and, 

4. The establishment of procedures and techniques for 
ascertaining that the certificated employee is maintaining proper 
control and is preserving a suitable learning environment. 

Now in legal terms, these four points are, I guess, easily understood. 
But in layman terms, such as you and I can understand, what is this portion of the 
new law saying? 

Basically, the first two points require you to establish an expected level 
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of student progress over a given period of time and then adopt a system of evaluat- 
ing his progress to see if he has achieved the expected level. You are then asked 
to evaluate the competency of the certificated employee on the basis of how well 
his student did in achieving the established progress. In other words, what do you 
expect the student to learn, and has the employee been able to bring the student 
along satisfa forily to meet that established goal? 

The remaining two points involve judging a certificated employee's per- 
formance in professional work related to his primary normal assignments, and his 
ability to maintain discipline and good order among his students. 

It has come to my attention that many administrators have interpreted this 
fourth point — pertaining to tfie preservation of proper control and a suitable learn- 
ing environment — in such a v/ay that it applies solely to instructors. This is clearly 
not the intent of this point, nor is it the intent of the law. Thi3 law applies to all 
certificated employees, from superintendent on down. Every certificated employee 
of a school district is responsible in his own area to insure that every student is 
afforded the best possible education by the best qualified certificated personnel. 
Thii was my intent, and I believe it is clearly the intent of the law. 

Although these four points constitute in the minds of many educators the 
heart of the law, of equal importance to me is the requirement that any guidelines 
which are established must include adequate provisions for follow-up counseling. 
More specifically, fhis new law requires you to take four specific steps before any 
dismissal action can be taken against a certificated employee considered deficient 
in his evaluation ratings: 
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.1. The certificated employee must be notified in writing of 
the unsatisfactory performance; 

2. The written notice 'of unsatisfactory performance must be 
clearly and comprehensively stated; 

3. The evaluator must meet and discuss with the employee 
and make specific recommendations on improvement of his 
performance; and, 

4. Positive steps must be token to assist the employee up- 
grade his performance. 

All too often professional personnel aie not given the opportunity to have 
their work regularly evaluated, and in turn given the opportunity to improve in 
areas in which they may be deficient. This section of the new law not only pro- 
vides this opportunity — it mandates it. 

Another major point which has caused a great deal of concern throughout 
the state is that section of the new law which requires that the evaluation and 
assessment guidelines be distributed to certificated employees no later than sixty 
(60) days prior to the end of the school year. To complicate this matter even more, 
the current effective date of Assembly Bill 293 would require that this Information 
be provided for the 1971-72 school year. It was not my intention to work a hard- 
ship on school districts in meeting deadlines, and accordingly I have introduced 
urgency legislation which set the effective date of this legislation as July 1 of 
this year. This should allow adequate time to establish and distribute the evalua- 
tion and assessment guidelines for the 1972-73 academic year. 
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U may be that these evaluations will require that roles of educators be 
changed. 

It may be that the establishment of standards will cause some serious re- 
thinking of educational objectives. 

It may be that carrying out the evaluation process will require rearrange- 
ment of resource allocations. 

If such is the case, I am pleased, for these are considerations which I feel 
are long overdue. 

It is amazing to me that educators so often say that it is nearly impossible 
to judge quality. Every time I go to a school I can receive privately from 
administrators and teachers o list of the five best or the five worst teachers and 
administrators in that school. The evaluation section of the nev/ law simply asks 
that those judgments be acted upon to either make the worst better or let them 
find other employment. 

(PAUSE) 

Turning now to the second part of the new law, that which pertains to dis- 
missal procedures, we have for years had a due process system which required 
action by the Superior Court to dismiss tenured certificated personnel. Even a 
cursory reading of the few cases brought before the courts for action on the grounds 
of incompetency reveal that the most serious difficulty has been in terms of defining 
standards of competency. The courts have said that one must define competency 
before calling a certificated employee incompetent. The courts have further 
stated that if there are no standards, then obtuse variations In teaching practices 
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Cannot be termed incompetency. 

You will note that Section 13487 of the new law speaks of the establish- 
ment of standards and the assessment of how well those standards have been met. 
The term "standards" is not intended to intimate arbitrary, rigid, or capricious 
action. I intended from the beginning to require simply that local people, 
familiar with local problems, begin to look at the education of students as the 
primary determinant of certificated employee effectiveness. Certainly students 
Vary as to ability and diligence. A standard does not mean that all students must 
— it rather establishes a goal to which the educational process must work toward. 

Wha!" Assembly Bill 293 is attempting to accomplish is the establishment 
of a flexible mechanism for setting standards at the local level. I must emphasize 
that standards required by this law do not require a single criteria — the law does 
not require that all children learn at the same rate — the law does not require that 
all teachers or administrators think alike, or act alike. Assembly Bill 293 simply 
says define what results you wish to achieve and then evaluate your certificated 
personnel and your instructional programs on the basis of achieving those results. 

It has been my hope all along that this law will provide school officials 
with the tools needed to provide their schools and the communities they serve with 
the best qualified employees available, and ro keep the quality high. In order to 
Insure that this desired high excellence of certificated personnel is maintained, it 
was necessary to establish dismissal procedures which could be utilized after the 
standards established by school districts had been applied in evaluating the com- 
petence of certificated personnel. Accordingly, the dismissal section was designed 
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to change, in two ma|or ways current law controlling the dismissal of tenured 
certificated employees in California: First, dismissal hearings will no longer be 
heard before the Superior Court; and, second, all dismissal hearings will bs con- 
ducted at the local bvel by either a state hearing officer or a Commission on 
Professional Competence in accordance with the Administrative Procedures Act. 

The hearing officer shall consider all charges dealing with acts of criminal 
syndicalism, physical or mental conditions which affect ability to perform, con- 
viction of a felony or crime of mora! turpitude, violations of specific codes, or 
knowing membership in the Communist Party. 

The Commission on Professional Competency shall when charges involve 
the qualifications of the certiflccted employee to continue in his designated 
capacity based .upon the evaluation and assessment guidelines established by the 
local district. The Commission will consist of three members — the hearing officer 
and two experienced personnel who shall have at least five years experience in 
the specific educational function of the accused as set forth in Section 13055 of 
the Education Code. One of the two shall be chosen by the employing authority, 
and the other chosen by the employee in question. The hearing officer from the 
Office of Administrative Procedure shall serve as chairman and a voting member 
of the three-man panel . 

In those cases requiring a Commission on Professional Competence, the 
panel shall, by majority vote, prepare a written disposition containing the find- 
ings of fact, determinations of issues, and a decision to either retain or dismiss 
the employee. Their decision shall be deemed to be the final decision of the 

O 
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school district's governing board. In cases heard only before the hearing officer, 
his decision shall also be binding on the school board. 

Either party may of course appeal the decision to the Superior Court. In 
Including this appeal procedure, however, it was not then, nor is it now, my 
intention to allow the courts to have trial de novo in hearing the case. Although 
the law does read that the courts may exercise their "independent judgment on 
the evidence, " it also states that the courts shall review any appeals In the same 
manner as a decision made by a hearing officer under Chapter 5 of the Government 
Code. 

Were this law written any other way, it would merely have established 
another bureaucratic step between the school district, acting as the employer, 
ond the courts. This was not my intention. Rather, it was my intention to establish 
a totally separate hearing body whose decision would be final but which could be 
appealed to the courts only for review of evidence. The court may direct the 
hearing officer in areas which it finds lacking and new evidence may be presented 
to the court through the hearing officer, but it was not my intent to authorize the 
courts to hold a new trial upon appeal. 

This removal from the Superior Court obviously should have the effect of 
removing some of the load from our already overcrowded courts. In addition, it 
establishes peer group evaluation, a system which clearly places the burden on the 
professional educator to scrutinize and improve his own profession. 

All of these changes will, hopefully, be beneficial to the education of the 
children of ihis state — and that, after all, is what we are all working for In the 
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In conclusion, I would like to tell you of a thought-provoking article I 
read in the Los Angeles Times. Sidney J. Slomich was the author, and the big 
black heading was "An Expert's Warning: Beware of Experts. " 

The article begins with this story. "One night a man dreamt that a monster 
was on his chest, choking him, trying to kill him. The man woke in terror and saw 
the monster above him. 'What is going to happen to me?' the man cried. 'Don't 
ask me, ' repl.ied the monster, 'it's your dream. '" 

Certainly this story applies to some facets of the public education picture. 
Although I disagree with some of Mr. Slomich^s ideas, I think, generally, that 
what he says is well taken and points up a malaise from which the American public 
has suffered increasingly. 

In many areas, it is as though there has been a moratorium declared on 
common sense. People have rushed to let an "expert, " self-styled or otherwise, 
tell them how something should be done. Nowhere is this more evident than in 
the field of education. 

For many years, parents have retreated before the "experts^* to the degree 
of absurdity and a number of half-baked theories have been propounded as gospel 
— theories which have helped bring public schools to their present crisis point in 
public confidence. Nowhere is this more obvious than in the area of teacher 
tenure, and the trap for all which has resulted. Fanatical defense of incompetents 
by the profession in the past has not helped the competentr. but merely served to 
lower the standard and sully the reputation of all teachers. 
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However, the public finally realized that the monsier was in its own 
dream and that, in the final analysis, it could control the outcome. Contrary to 
the attitude of many of the more militant educators, the public sector — the paying 
public sector, if you please — can and inevitably will withdraw support if it is not 
reassured. There is a confidence gap, and the pendulum is swinging betv;een what 
was almost blind faith in schools and a current sense of what almost amounts to 
repudiation as evidenced by the continued failures of bond issues and tax overrides. 

The good faith and responsibility with which the teaching profession meets 
this new law will have much to do with public attitude. Tenure reform is an idea 
whose time has come, and cooperation by all certificated employees and school 
districts in implementing it is the best insurance thjsy have that tenure will be 
maintained. The new law protects competent teachers and takes them out of 
built-in unfair competition with the incompetents. 

What has gone before has not been to the advantage of the competent 
teacher or the system as a whole. It has jeopardized the product. And yet a 
quality product should be our common goal in the schools. This can only be 
achieved with diligence, dedication, and common sense on the part of all fcon- 
cerned. 

It's up to al I of us . 
Let's get on with itl 
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Sepf ember 26, 1972 



Superintendent 
High School District 
1000 Normal Street 
City, California 

Dear Sir: 

I am a doctoral fellow making "An Investigation of the Implementation of 
!nterrelated Elements of Teacher Competence and Pupil Progress in Vocational and 
Career Education. " The results of this study should provide new dimensions to the 
areas of teacher evaluation, particularly in vocational and career education. 

The involvement of one of the vocational and/or career education programs 
of your district would provide valuable input for the study. The data collection 
process involves the completion of a questionnaire and an iriterview. 

Will you please grant me the opportunity to collect the necessary data 
from your district's program? The implernentation of the data collection process 
would be coordinated through your Vocational and Career Education contact 
person or District Vocational Education Coordinator. It is estimated that less than 
sixty minutes would be involved in the total data collection process. 

This study is supported by the California State Department of Education, 
Vocational Education Section. 

Thank you for your attention and consideration. 

Sincerely, 

(Mrs.) Marcelett C. Henry 
Homemaking and Consumer 
Education Department 

MCH:ca 
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TAMALPAIS HIGH SCHOOL 




Novenibor 27, 1972 



Dear Colleagues: 

We arc seeking your opinions lo help us suggest ways in which vocational 
tnd career education programs might be improved. Vour response to the 
enclosed questionnaire will be extremely helpXul and greatly appreciated. 

The questionnaire is. designed to; (1) help vocational and career education 
teachers improve learning opportunities for students: (2) help students 
acquire vocational and career training which will prepare them for employ- 
lacnt and the world of work; and (3) assist administrators in improving 
leadership and learning opportunities for teachers and students. 

Please do not sign your name or identify your school. If you wish to make 
additional co.-runents. please write them on the last page of the questionnaire. 
As soon as you have completed the questionnaire^ please return it to oe in 
the attached envelope. 

Thank you for your help and cooperation. 




Horaemaking and Consumer 
EducatioQ Department 



End: 
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VOCAtIOPl\L AM) CAIU^ER PUCATION 



Date 



PART I. 

A« Wlot is your position? Please check (/) one of Iho XoHowing bUnks to Indicate 
tour uosi lion. 

Teacher Adrainislralor 

If you are a teacher, would you please list the vocational or career education 
courses you teach. 



PART U. 

Directions ; In responding lo each question in this section please be as objective 
vnd honest as pos&ible. Indicate your response by placing a check (v^) in tho 
•pproprlaie space provided. If you have additional comracnls or suggestions, use the 



* * 


M 
V 


o 


•* 

Is 


1. Do you carefully plan and 'TQ^nize each educational and/or 
lenrning nctivilj for tc.icfieis and studcnls? 








2. Are educationjl jctiviiies eiiiciunily manjijL'd lo tpjinVain 
orderliness and attentivcnc-ss of siutlcn t i/ 1 ctchcriV 








3. Art classroon) procedures directed for the ccnveiiience 
o/ stuiJenis? 








4. Uo you evoluale siudonis/ieachers alter sufXicient 
Pbservot i on? 








5. Do you encourage others lo express opinions even though 
those opinions differ with y^ur jcfTiT'? 








6> Are I'dueational activitirs cc.iductcd witU Jn attitudn of 
friendl iro'.s . nfl 'ooUnqs of rA>t\*:Al ^'^^tP^^nj i 








7. As a lLaChi.T/uU,-:hnisiraior. uo you wolcotr.e cniicisia 
and na^e no'xl usn of i iV 








B. Are books, supplies and cquipr/.n* easily available 
for students? 








9. Do you ouii-nU siudcnis/icachcrs ^gainst unwarranted 
attacks •'>nd crilici.sn? 








10. Uo you establish schedules and efficient routines to 
reet current nooJs. 








11. Are you respected by students? 








12. Are you rcspccied by oilier leacliers/admlnistratorsV 








13. Ar; you rcspccied by partnis and conmuniiy? 








14. Do you give recognition to achievement of individuals? 








15. Do you provide clearly written Uelined educational 
noals and objectives? 








16. Are measures of student progress clearly outlined? 








17. Does the school district have clearly written process 
criteria for ic;iclier evaltijiionV 








10. Arc evalujiors knu.^n and competent tu evaluate the 
tva1u» iceV 








19. Are the expcciations of your assignment realistic 
and altain.ibieV 






1 


20. Are teaching and learning objectives specific and 
attainable? 









T/A Poye 2 









1-4 ^ 


supnort for accoj.;plishinn Your assifinncnl? 








22. Do you liavc a wriiiun job OcscriptionV 








Did you utitQ your job Ucscripiion? 








24. Arc you involved in the evaluation process of your 
school? 








25. Do you nake a 5Clf-ap|.rai5al of your job porfornance? 








26. Uo you jicrform aUjuiict duties? Supervision of other school 
•ctivities. etc. 








27. Does your Oisirici have lorr.nlly adopted guidelines 
for assifin-icnt of adl mct duties? 








20. Does your district iuve adopted procedures for review 
and rcassess-oont vf the school's evaluation process? 








29. Are school district criteriii available and lornaliy 
adopted for assessing "proper control and suitable 








30. Does instruction in vocational und career education 
prograas qualify a student to continue at tho next 
level of Icarninn or bocorro rr.ployabloV 








^1. What neasures arc available t&r assessing pupil progress? 

a. Test scores 

b. Skills 

c. Job placement 

d. Grades . 

p. Rating scale 

f. Other 








32. Does the process criteria for teacher evaluation include 
assessment of physical, professional and adoinistrative 
resources? 









p.\ia 111* 



Directions ; To learn mor« about the vocational and career education training program 
you are teaching or directing, we have listed twenty (20) item believed inportant to 
the instructional pro»:rara. Flease chuck (\/) "Already kne\*" If caorc than fifty percent 
(50;i) of your students k»ic-.* the infornation before entering the program, "Not taught'* 
If thU inCornatioti is not a part of your training program, and "Taught in the classroom** 
IX the curriculum includes the item and it is taught in the classroom regardless to 
whether you check "Already knew", 



During classroom experiences students i^ere taught: 
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• . that careers are open in m;iny areas of vocational interest. 








b. how to get along with other students, teachers and e.Dployers. 








c. how to set-up and operate the equipnent available in the 

classroom. 








d, thai the apolicjiion for employment is necessary and 
conficiciii i CI I . 


• 






e. h9.4 to his interviewed. 








/. bow to clean the classroom or work area after each activity. 








9. how to keep an inventory of supplies and equipment. 








h. bow to make a purc;'a:>e order. 








i , hoM to deraons t ra le eu thus i a i^n for occu pa lional training by 
one's r'ers^^"il ;ir;jcarance. 








j. that yiven a uizk 10 pcrioriii. students der.onstrate their 
ability and pride in ivork well done* by thoroughly completing 
that task using any creative skills to improve the appearance 
of the rroiluct or service rrorlucod. 








k. io bccone iiepcndJiile and puiiciual in all class. Job and 
r'^lated set 1 vi ti es . 








1. that r.ana'jtrcm hjs diilerent expectations and rcquire- 
nents of cr.i loyccs . 








B. 10 reod and utierprei rules, regulations, contracts and other 
related inforn^tion rp^inrdinn urDlovrri^ni. 








n, to listen, understand and foUoif instrucizons. 








0. to work with all types of people. 








p. bcM io maintain a safe, clean and uncluttered Mork area. 








q. 10 observe heaKh and safety rules. 








r. a skill for entry-level eraploynient. 








s. additional skills for increasing earning ability. 








t. how to supervise others in group work. 
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TAMALPAfS HIGH SCHOOL .,5% 



CIMinO 1119 KtUII i»|iiMC BIU flUn. C«U>OMU MMt HUmO^C. MUt H» 1111 



November 27, 1972 



Dear Students: 

Ve 'arc seeking your opinions to help us lUfjnnst nays In which vocational 
and career education proyrans night l)e ii.tprov*:d. Vour response to the 
enclosed questionnaire will be extreraely helpful and greatly appreciated. 

The questionnaire is designed tot (1) help vocational and career education 
leathers imjirovo learnhnj opportunities for ;t.t»]etits; (2) help students to 
acquire vocaiioinl jnd career training which will prepare Ihen for taploy- 
•lenl and the v^orld of work; aad (0) asiist aUainistrators ir. inproving 
leadership and learning opportunities for teachers and students. 

Please do not sign your name or identify your school. If you wish to nake 
additional coments please vfrite them on the last page of the questionnaire.* 
As soon as you have completed the qtiestionnairo please return it to be in 
tho attached envelope. 



Thank you for your help and cooperation. 



Sincerely, 



Cits. ) .-arcclctt C. HcWry 
tlonjcoaking and Consuncr 
Education Ocpartacnt 



End: 



VUCATtONAt «\ND CAiOaCM 1DUC\TI0N 
SIliDLVr QUESTIONNAIRE 



Date 



PART I. 

pircctjons ; In respondlnr) to each question please indicate your opinion by placing o 
check in tim S{>acc (>rovided. If you huve Qiiattioiial coiniTtenis or suggestions use 
the back of ihc lasi page of ihis questionnaire. These questions pertain to your 
vocational and career education teacher. 





s 


e 
z 


I don't 
knotv 


1. Does your vocaiionul educaiion teacher provide 
clear and coiYsisii^ni dirnciions? 








2, Is your classroo:u one oi rich, cre.iiivc IcarninQ 
ociivi tics? 








3. Docs the teacher dcisonstraie leadership by sliciiilat.i»g, 
s luden t r<tr i i c i r>a t i on? 








4. Is the toucher helpful lu hutidliny uncxpcciud problems 
In the cl:»ssroorj? 








5. l>ocs the icothc; tjct alonrjv.cll with other teachers 
ond factiliy nrnb'^rr.? 








(i. Arc clu&srt>i>u uctiviiies dirccic'i lor the convenience 
' of stU(l"n;s? 








7. Dues ibi; loachcr seek to lessen the hone.;ork burden of 
students? 








8. Does the icnrher evaluate sindcnti alter suificicnt 
obs^rv? 1 1 nil? 








9. Is the teacher Thojing concern lor Qood education 
rothrr Ih-^n nuhlic relations? 








}0. Does ihe lenchcr plun and co)^ducl r.uaningful classroom 
J earn i HQ cxTrienrrs? 








11. Is ihe iCuChf^r re&,'onsible and dependable in assisting 
studonis? 








)2. uocs the leacner reen sure ot hinso 11/ herself, enjoys working 
vith students and not eaisly upset? 








13. Is thi^ tearher hr>l;>ful und not a hindrance lo your 
achievcni:nT? 








14. Does the ie:icher r.uWe books, supplies and equipment 
easily av.Tilable to sturipnis? 








15. Docs the teacher csiubLish schedules and efficient routines 
to nret ;Uiutcnt nccdi? 








16. Does the icacher dclead students a<iainst unwarranted attacks 
and criticisa fro-i oihei* situlcnts? 








17. Is the teacher respecied by siudenlsV 








IB. Is the teacher respecied by oihcr teachers? 








19. Is the teacher respected by parents aad ihe coonunity? 








20. t>ocs the teacher provide ussi stance lo students in 

becotninp co-npetcnt jnd successful in their assian.-ncnts? 











n 
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z 
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21. Does ihc icachcr give rccogniiion lo achievement of 
Indlvidiiil siudonis? 








22. Does liie icic);?r provide siudcnis with cleurly written 
defined nontls and objcciivcs for subject nron studied? 








23. Are Measures of siudvni progress clearly outlined and 
iiadc Vno-.:n lo ihc sivtdenlY 








24. Arc iho expccioiions of siudcni assignQents reulisiic 
and aiuiimhle? 








25. Does the behavior of the teacher influence your progress? 








26. Does the instruction in the program qualify you as a 
student to continue at the next level of training or 
become crm.loycblo? 








27. Does the teaciicr seem fair in grading and evaluating 
students? 








20. Does tlie present vocational program have value for 

you now and for the future? i 









PART 11. 

Please place a check (^) In the appropriate space which best expresses your answer to 
the foUatfing questions. 



29. In general ha.f do you feel about your vocational training? 

Interesting Too difficult 

Worthwhile Teacher too far 

Host worthwhile above students 



30. What conditions in the classrooci hinder your learning? 

Teacher behavior Classroora uiicomf enable 

Interference by Insufficient oaterials 

other students and cquipnent 

31. If changes were to be made in the teacher's instructional oethods. what would 
jou suggest? 

Uore Usi 

Homeifork assignments 

Test ' 

Individual help 

Resources 

Extra work 



Other: 



SQ Pag« a 



pAirr III. 

mrmionf; n Uarn mort iboul the iriining you ore receiving we hove lUled i»J«niy 
nuTTIcSs believed Imporioni to jovr insiruciional program. Plooso ^heck 
knew" jr jou ina ihe iicm bofore cniering ihe cUssrowra: check Not iiughi ^ * i** 
It not 0 pan of your c?viS5roora experiences: and check 'Taught io the classroom If ihls 
Item U a part of your cias:iroO(n instruction. 



During tiy classroon experience I on taught: 



• . that cartters are open in many areiis of Vocatjonai interest. 



ha< 10 get alon<;v ih bihor students, teachers and euployers. 



b. 

"57 

e. 

TT 
TT 



h0.i to sei-up and operate the equ.p.-neiit available in the 
Clussroow. 



tiiiit ihe application fo" cnployncni is necessary and 
conf ider.U j1 . 



kia.« to te intcrvie./ed , 



ho.< to c'uon ihc classiuoa and work area after each activity. 



hvM to keep an inven(.ory of suyipltes and c^uipcient. 



h<3M to oal.e a purchase order. 



ho;v to dcnon&trate enchusiar.n for occupational tratninQ by 
one's I or5nt>al srrc.Tr.iiiro. 



that (jiven a iujk to fx:riorn students dertonstraie iheir 
abiiiiy and pride in work well done by thorouohly corapleting 
that tas*.; usimj any creative sl^tUs to improve the ap;.earance 
of the p tO' l uct or scrvino nroctjced. 



to bvcos.io dcpcndabie and punctual in all class. Job and re- 
Ja tcfl ar U vi t ies . 



that MuiiJijc ient has dificreiit expectations and requi rene.its 
of rnployc o^. 



to read ind inlerprct rules, rcaulauons. contracts and other 
rel a t ed tn lorr n cio.i rofiirdinp orp i oy r^ rn t . 



to lis:cn. untJerii^iio ^niti loliow instructions. 



0. to wort; with all types cf people. 



p. hoiv lo RUintain a sai'e. clean and uncluttered work area, 
to observe health and safety rules. 



a skill for entry-level cnploymcnt. 
t. additional skills for increa:»ing earning ability. 



t. hoM. to supervise others in group work. 



INTERVIEW FORM 



School Distric t 
Total EnroUfflBD t 

EnroUjoant in Vocational & Career Educatio n 
Approodinate Nuinber of Programs 

Has your district developed process or product criteria for teacher 
evaluation? 

How does your district plan to Implement the Stull Act? 

9 

I 

Does yojr district have ceirblflcated job descriptions? 
Who will be Involved In certificated persorjiel evaluation? 
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Introduction to the State Board's Guidelines 



On July 20, 1971, ihc Governor approved 
Assembly Bill ol'tcn referred to as the 'Stull 
Bill/* The bill whieh was introduced in the 1971 
session of the Legislutiire by Assemblymen John 
Stull and Leo J. Ryan, arfects those laws relating 
to the dismissal of permanent certificated employ- 
ees and the evaluation of all certificated 
employees, ' 

One of the Education Code sections that was 
added as a result of the passage of AB 293 re<iuircs 
each school district to develop and adopt spocitlc 
guidelines for evaluating the pertormance of certif- 
icated personnel (Education Code Section 13487). 
By passing this bill, it is the intent of the 
Legislature to have established A^ilhin each school 
district of the state **a uniform system of evalua- 
tion and assessment of the performance of certif- 
icated personnel.'* The Education Code sections 
requiring the di^velopment and adoption of evalua- 
tion guidelines' are effective as of March 4. 1972. 
Tlierefore, it is assumed that school districts will be 
developing such guidelines in the spring anil 
summer of 1972. 

In addition to passing AB 293. the Legislature 
passed a companion bill. AB 2999. which the 
Governor signed on October 21. 1971. This bill, 
which was introduced by Assemblyman Newton R. 
Russell, has become Education Code Section 161 
Tliis new law directs the State Board of l!ducalion 
to develop and disseminate giiiuclincs wliich school 
districts may use in the development ol their 
certificated personnel evaluation procedures, as 
required by Education Code Section 13487. To 
provide such leadership and assi.tance to school 
districts, the Stale Board of Education has had 
these guidclinos and accompanying materials 
prepared. 



As u li'Mill ul" ihc piiss:ij»ij of AtMitnhly Uill 2^* .^. l"Jwcain»n Ci»Jo 
sn-tiom 1340!). |3404 |14iU. 13412. :ma I t4 1") ti.ivc liLvn 
;iiiivtnK*U: sci tiDiis I ^4K5 li.ivc bLi ii .i<UK'(l in ihi- iiuli iolil 

^CClHMis l.m.'l ;ind M414 luvt* Ik-cii rrpt.iK-a. .md itcw siitioiis 
huvc been .kIJc«I, \\s\n^ itios^* ^mu* iiiiinlu-rN. jtid Ni'i.tit>t)s 
134 15 134 38 jiut l.)440 luvc Ikcii icihmIliI. 



Purposes of the Guidelines 
These state guidelines are olTered as a frame- 
work that school districts may use in developing 
certiTicated personnel evaluation procedures wliich 
(1) meet the requirements of the law; (2) eslahlish 
a uniform system of evaluation and assessment 
within each district; and (3) reflect the philosophy, 
characteristics^ needs, and goals of the local unit. 
The philosophy and goals ot each school -district 
should be based upon the stale frameworks ;huI 
gitidelines for instruction, insofar as Ihcy cxisl. 

It is also hoped that these stale guidelines will 
promote the development of local systems of 
personnel evaluation that will serve to improve the 
quality of the services provided, individually and 
collectively^ by the employees of the school 
districts. Personnel evaluation systeni.s should do 
this by providing for the idcntilication of tlie 
following: 

• Individuals with outstanding con>|X'tencc ;itul 
performance so that they may he conmicjidetl 
in an appropriate manner and so that Ihcy 
may serve as models to their peers 

• Conditions under whicli individuals slm'vc 
which handicap the elTcctivcncss of their 
services so that sucli comlitions may he 
remedied 

• Weaknes.ses in Clie performance 4)f individuals 
so that assistance may be provitleil which is 
designed to help such personnel overcome 
their operational delicicncies :ind Ix^cnme 
more effective and eiricicnl 

• Personnel whose services ;nv unsatisfactory ti> 
such a degree that they should be reassigned 
or terminated 

Definition of Terms 
To develop guidelines that are uniform in 
nature^ it is important to use tl\c same deluiiliiMis 
for the key words in those jiuitlclinis rheri lorc, 
the following ticlinilions luvi' hecn prL-paioil so 
that Die districts will have a comnK)n die lionaiy of 
terms: 
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Area of study. A S|)ectric branch of tearrung at 
various developmental levels, as designated by 
the state or school district governing board 

Assessment, The aet of determining the degree or 
amount of; a determination resulting from tlie 
evaluation process 

AssessmvNi criteria. Demonstrable levels of per- 
formance upon which a judgment or decision 
may be based 

Certificated employees or personnel,'^ Those 
employees or personnel of school districts whose 
positions require credentials or certification 
qualifications 

Classes of employees. Those groupings of employ- 
ees whose roles and responsibilities are similar, 
as defined in job classiTication descriptions, so 
that any individual in the class can be expected 
to perform successfully tlie responsibilities 
(duties) of that class 

Evaluatee. One who is evaluated 

Evaluation. The process of making considered 
judgments concerning the profcs onal accom- 
plishments and competencies of a certificated 
employee based on a broad knowledge of the 
area of performance involved, the characteristics 
of the situation of the individual being eval- 
uated, and the specific standards of performance 
preestablished for the position 

Evaluator. O/ic who evaluates 



Section 13142 ol the Education Code provides that a school 
districi governing board may waive any crcdcntia] requirement!^ for 
the chief administralive nffiter, or <(uperintendcnt. of the whool 
districi it tiiovcrns. 



Goai A statement of broaM 'Si ion or intent 
which is general and timeless and is noi c:>:> 
cerncd witli a particular achievement wittiin «: 
specified time period 

Objective. A devised accomplishment that can be 
verified within a given time and under speci- 
fiable conditions which, if attained, advances the 
system toward a correspotuling goal 

Other duties. Those actions, in ;iddil9on to instruc- 
tional assignments normally rcqtiired of a posi- 
tion as assigned and/or described in the position 
description, that are necessary to en;ihlc the 
class, school, or school district to accomplish its 
objectives 

Philosophy. A composite statement of the relation- 
ship between the individual and society based 
upon beliefs, concepts, and attitudes from which 
the goals and objectives of the district are 
derived 

Proper control. A suitable exercise of inlliience 
over an individual or a group in order to 
facilitate learning opportimiiics 

Standard. That which is set up and established by 
authority or mutual acceptance as a basis for the 
measure of quantity, value, or quality 

Standard of performance. An authoritative or 
mutually established level of accomplishment 

Suitable learning environment. An adequate or 
proper set of conditions whicli facilitate oppor- 
tunities for learning 

Uniform evaluation system. A systetu of evaluation 
that applies the same guidelines in a consistent 
manner to all employees of each type or class of 
certificated employees 
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State Board of Education Guidelines 



The Stale Board of Educalioirs guitlclincs. 
which school districts may use it) the ik vuloptDcnt 
of certificated personnel evaluation proeedures, are 
divided into two parts. The first part contains 
guidehnes for the development of dislrictwide 
policies that will lead to the adoption of a uniform 
system of evaluation and assessment of certificated 
personnel The second part provides guidelines for 
the development of specific evaluation procedures 
for classifications of certificated personnel. 

Development of Local Guidelines 

The local guidelines should be based upon an 
overall operating definition of tlie school district's 
^ucational philosophy and goals so that standards 
of performance established for specific positions 
may be developed from a uniform base. 

The school district governing board should avail 
itself of the advice of its certificated instructional 
personnel as it develops its evaluation guidelines, 
including both the general provisions and the 
Specific elements. 

The final, board-adopted district guidelines 
tfiould promote a system of evaluation which is 
itiiform for all certificated personnel of the dis- 
trict. It should define, and be applicable to, all the 
:lasscs (classifications) of certificated personnel in 
:he district. (See the discussion of job descriptions 
jnder ''Development of Specific Evaluation Pro- 
xdurcs," which follows.) 

The local guidelines sh(»uld be clearly and 
X)ncisely stated, and they should be reasonable 
ind understandable to all to whom they apply: 
^valuators and evaluatecs. 

The local guidelines should provide for the 
periodic evaluation of the certificated personnel 
evaluation system they establish, and they should 
>rovide the mechanisms and procedures necessary 
br modifying the ccrtificateci personnel evaluation 
ystem, as suggested by such periodic evaluations. 

The local guidelines should be reviewed and 
endorsed prior to their adoption by the legal 
:ounsel of the school disliict to ensure (I) that 



they conform to Hdnculion (\hIc seclions I.MXf> 
through IJ48*>. and (.^) that lluy i.t)nltl servr as a 
legal basi? for determining the lack of professional 
competence of a certificated employee proposed 
for dismissal, (This recommendation also should be 
followed in connection with the specific implen^en- 
tation procedures developed by the district admin- 
istrative staff for the actual conduct of the uniform 
system of certificated personnel evaluation, as 
discussed in the material winch follows.) 

Development of Specific Evaluation Procedures 

The specific evaluation procedures of the school 
district for the evaluation of classifications of 
certificated personnel also should he developed in 
cOK^ultation • with certificated employee group(s) 
representing the various personnel classification(s) 
concerned. 

Job Dcficriiptioiis Employee Classificatioas 

Generalized job descriptions should he lornui' 
laled for all certificated personnel positions. The 
district's guidelines nutst apply uniformly to all 
certificated positions, but ihc job dcsrriptions 
should provide the basis for the apftlication ipf 
differing standards or e\f>eeted ieveis of pcrfornh 
ance to, and/or within, different "classes" of 
certificated employees. Job descriptions prepared 
for noninstructional certificated personnel should 
include, insofar as possible, how and in what areas 
their services should inlliience pupil progress, so 
that the standards of pcrfortnance established for 
these positions may relied such responsihilitiesJ 
Job descriptions also shouki specify, when appli- 

'f'or example, the \oh description Tor a "curriculum Ci>nsnltanr^ 
may specify thai he/she is id help tiuprovc insiriu'tuMial programs 
within a given liubject matter, ^>i;ule level. aiiJ/oi ^ro^^iaphic aiea. 
The standards of porlonnance established ftir ilial position, ilu ii. 
mil^ht include cutvsiderution ul wttctUei puptls li.tve maititakivcd t>i 
improved their progress in l)iu area i>t the .issigned rcspuitsibilKy 
during the tenure of the empli>ycL'. I hose siaiulards shoiiUI \tc 
flexible eniMi^«fi to consider vaiiables and iuiisiiaiiiis lei.iiod the 
insirucliohaS malcnals available, the « h.iTacteiisncs ot the jnipil 
population served, and other I'ealiiies iil ttie cducatituial 
euviii>niru*nt. 
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cubic, the responsibilities of the incumbents f >i 
cvuiuuting oilier certiricated personnel. 

Some examples oli certilicated employee classiiV 
ctttions follow. Tliis list presents some of the 
possibilities available, but it is neither compre- 
hensive nor exclusive : 

1. Preschool-kindergarten teacher 

2. Primary teacher 

3. Iniernicdiate grade teacher 

4. Junior high school teacher 

5. Senior high school teacher 

6. Secondary science teacher 

7. Special education teacher orthopedicatly 
handicapped 

8. Elementary music teacher 
. 9. Counselor 

10. Principal, secondary school 
] I. Curriculum consultant 

12. Nurse 

13. Children's Center teacher 

14. Psychologist 

15. Research personnel 

16. Assistant superintendent, instruction 

17. Assistant superintendent, administrative 
services 

18. Deputy or associate superintendent 

19. Superintendent^ 

ClassiHcation groupings of certificated persomvel 
should be defined so as to group personnel with 
like or similar roles and responsibilities. Such 
groupings should encompass all the certificated 
personnel in the district. (See examples of job 
classifications listed in the preceding paragraph.) 

Evriuator-Evaluatce Relationships 

The evaluator-evaluatee relationships necessary 
to the evaluation system should be defined pre- 
cisely. Who evaluates whom for what? 

Procedures should be established for the evalua- 
tor to follow in determining the specific standards 
of performance, evaluation criteria^ and facilitating 
support requirements to be provided by the 
evaluator 

The specific standards of performance and con- 
comitant assessment criteria developed for each 
certificated employee should l>e compatible with 
the district's curricular goals and objectives, and 
they should be concerned with each of (he 
following: 



Section 13142 of the Education Code piovidcs that a ichooi 
district governing board may waive any crcdentul requiremenis lor 
the chief adminiKtralive ofOcor. or superintendent, of the schiH)! 
district it governs. 



!. Standards of expected pupil prt^gre:;s relati'tl 
to Uk acadetnic leveUs) aiul stayed maiUT 
arca(s), as appropriate io (he cinployeeN 
assignment and responsibilities (Nothing in 
these guidelines should be construed to sug- 
gest that the evaluation of certificated per- 
sonnel is to be based solely or primarily on 
the results of standardized tests of pupil 
ability or achievement.) 

2. Other noninstructional dtitics normally re- 
quired to be performed by such certillcated 
personnel 

3. The maintenance t)f proper control and the 
maintenance and improvement of a suitable 
learning environment 

The following should be provided for in the 
plans for monitoring, in an ongoing manner, the 
performance status of the evaluutec: 

1. An established minimum number of observa- 
tions by the evaluator of llie evahiatce in 
work situations. The evaluator may use a 
variety of observation techniques. These 
observations and techniques should he of 
sufficient duration and quality to make sig- 
nificant contributions to the process of per- 
sonnel evaluation. The observations should be 
followed by conferences during which com- 
mendations and recommendations are pre- 
sented to the evaluatee: these commendations 
and recommendations should be documented. 

2. Meeting the notification acquirements of 
Education Code Section 13407 regarding the 
pending dismissal of a certificated employee, 
which must be accomplished days prior to 
the nUng of a dismissal charge, in order to 
provide ample opportunity for the certifi- 
cated employee to correct his/her defici- 
encies. The final evalualion report, if unsatis- 
factory and recommending disjnissal, should 
not be confused with the formal ''dismissal 
notice," which must be initiated and served, 
as provided in Education Code sections 13404 
and 13405. 

Procedures should be establi.shcd for the eval- 
uatee to follow should he/she take exception to 
the specific standards of performance, eva)uati(»n 
criteria, facilitating support re{}iitremeiits provided 
by the evaluator, and/or ongoing plat\s for moni- 
toring his/her performance status; the procedures 
sliould ensure that the evaluatee has an oppor- 
tunity to request a review of the evaluation plans 
by some other person(s). (The local guidelines also 
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should designate the person or pcn>ons responsible 
for resolving dilTerenees of opinion regarding these 
mutters.) 

Penonnci Evaluation 

Distriet provisions for the formal certiikated 
personnel evaluation reports should be established 
which satisfy the intent and letter of the require- 
ments in sections 13488 and 13489 of the l:duea- 
tion Code. Specifically, these procedures should 
ensure that the following arc done: 

l.The evaluatee is provided, in writing, a copy 
of the forinal evaluation report not later than 
60 days before the end of the school year 
.during which the evaluation takes place. If the 
evaluatee is performing in an effective or 
commendable fashion, the report should so 
indicate. If the evaluatee is not performing 
his/her duties in a satisfactory manner accord- 
ing to the standards of performance initially 
established, the report should describe the 



areas of needed iinproveincnl. recommend 
how improvement can be elTccted. anit iden- 
tify procedures to be followed by the cvalu- 
ator and evaluatee to lacililate such an 
improvement. 

2. A follow-up meeting ol the cvaluatorand the 
evaluatee is held to uiscuss tlie evalualion 
report for the purpose of idcnlilyiny strengths 
and/or weaknesses in the employee's perlorm- 
ance» witli commendations, ivccnnmcmla- 
tions, and/or assistance lor his/her improve- 
nicnt. as warranted. 

3. The evaluatee is provided with procedures lo 
follow in order to initiate a written response 
or reaction to the evaluation. 

The evaluation procedures should provide for 
the evaluation of all certificated personnel of the 
district on a continuing basis a minimum ol once 
each school year for probationary personnel and at 
least every other year for personnel with perina 
nent status. 
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APPENDIX A 

A Summary of AB 293 



Effcviivc date Ls identified. The portion of 
Assembly Bill 293 which adils sections 13485 
13489 to the ltducation Code becomes effeclivc 
on March 4, 1972. This has been interpreted lo 
mean that districts must begin to develop evalua- 
tion guidelines and systems in conlorinance with 
the requirements of AB 293 so that the guide- 
lines may be adopted by school district governing 
boards in time to be implemented during the 1972* 
73 school year. 

School hoard miist adopt written guidelines. 
Each school district governing board must adopt a 
uniform set of written evaluation guidelines for use 
in evaluating the profcssionaJ competencies of its 
certiTicated personnel. 

School board must seek advice. In developing 
and adopting written evaluation guidelines, a 
school board must avail itself of advice from its 
certificated instructional personnel in the district*s 
Organization of certificated personnel. 

School board's written guidelines must contain 
certain provisions. The written evaluation guide- 
lines for certificated employees adopted by each 
school board must at least provide for the 
following: 

K Establishment of standards of expected stu- 
dent progress in each area of study and of 
techniques for assessment of that progress 

2. Assessment of certiTicated personnel compe- 
tence as it relates to the standards which are 
established for individual certificated personnel 

3. Assessment of other duties normally required 
to be performed by certificated employees as 
adjunct to their regular assignments 

4. Estabhshment of procedures and techniques 
for ascertaining that the certificated employee 



is maintaining proper control and is preserving 
a suitable learning envtroiiinent 

Employees must be informed regarding the 
school board's written guidelines A school board 
should inform each certificated employee about 
the district s evaluation prugrinn in advance ol its 
implementation. Thereafter, new certificated em- 
ployees should be informed about the personnel 
evaluation program as part of their orientation lo 
the district. If practical, employees should Ik* 
provided iropies of the local guidelines and proce- 
dures, or copies should be made available at each 
school or unit site. 

Evaluations must be made in writing. Evalua- 
tions must be in writing and transmitied to the 
certificated employee not later than (lO days f>rior 
to the end of the school year in which the 
evaluation takes place. Following this and before 
the end of the school year, the evaluator shall 
discuss the evaluation report with the evaiuatee. 

Follow-up counseling for defuient certificated 
employee is required. Each school board must 
provide for follow-up counsclii^g of a certificated 
employee whose professional competency, as 
judged under the school board's written cvahKition 
guidelines, is not up to standard, and the govcrtung 
bo;»rd n^ust provide assistance tor sucli employee 
to upgrade his performance 

Certificated employee evaluated has right to 
respond. Certificated employees evaluated must Ix- 
given opportunities to append written statements 
of their views to their evaluation reports, and such 
statements shall be tXTjuancfit parts of their 
personnel files. 
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APPENDIX B 



Implications of the New Employee 
Evaluation Requirements 



The certificated personnel evaluation require- 
ments in Assembly Bill 293 will have protound. 
immcdiute, and long-range significance to Cali- 
fornia public education. Sonic ol Uie signitlcanl 
effects arc outlined here: 

• It represents an approach to personnel evalua- 
tion by the l.egislaturc which requires thai 
certtficatcd personnel performance standards 
be developed in each school district on the 
basis of a uniform set of specific and delini- 
tivc guidelines. 

• Its effective implementation, with its express 
commitment for follow-up counseling of 
instructional personncL could serve to 
improve the education profession by upgrad- 
ing instructional competencies or result in the 
dismissifl or rcassignmenl of certificated 
employees who do not meet the slaiulards 
estab' lied tor their respective assignments. 

• Its requirement for invojving instructional 
personnel n the development of the actual 
standards for professional evaluation should 
promote bctCer understaiidi»;g and enlorL.'- 
ment of the adopted standards, 

• It requires the local school dislrici toliave an 
overall operating definition of Us educational 
philosophy and gouis so that standards of 
perforinancc cstablislicd for individual certif- 



icated personnel may be developed lioiu a 
uniform base which is conuiumly understood 
and acecpted. School districts may (iiul it 
necessary to review and upilale (he existing 
statements of their institutional philosophy 
and goals so that they will better serve this 
need. Such review aiul revision, if necessary, 
may be of a tentative iialinv until a more 
deliberate and refined ctfi)rt is feasible in 
order to lacilitate the itii|)lenientalioii o\ the 
new certificated personnel evaliialion proce- 
dures required by AB 2*>.V 

• It establishes reiiuiremenis for the tii^nfor 
evaluation on a sclieditleil basis ol all ceilil 
icated personnel leacliing ami nonle;u liiiig 
personnel as well as jirol^ationary ami regular 
pi'rsoTinel. ' 

• It is imperative tlial, tlinmghoiil (he <K v<'lo|) 
meiil of the processes U» impU tunit (his ImIL 
school personnel strive to retain aiul improve 
the close human uiulerstaniling ol scjisiiivity 
to ehiidren that is the essence of good 
teaching and school adiiiinislratioir 



It is onlirely |)4is.stblc th.il, il ilu' ik*w ci'rtilkatcd |x'i<itHint'l 
rcquircmcnls t>r Alt 29J jrc tu*i iiiiplriiunlca .ultMtii;iU'lv .i( Iho 
Uk'jI level, ;j Jtsirk't tiuy luH lu' ,iblr lo inviik^' ilu' p{iiviM«Mi> «t| \\w 
s.itm; t>ill dealing wilh Mto Jimiiisn.iI hI t\ irifujirtl |K'^^*>l1ll^l Im 
rcjstms of *'incoin|K*lciK*y." 
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APPENDIX C 

Suggested Activities for Developing 
an Evaluation Program 



A suggested sequence of ;iclivities for developing 
a unifonn certificated personnel evaluation pro- 
gram follows: 

1. Become familiar with those Education 
Code sections affected by the passage of 
Assembly Bill 293. (See footnote I on page 
] of this document.) 

2. Become familiar with the guidelines 
adopted by the State Board of Education, 
which appear earlier in this document 

3. Organize a small team to work on the 
project to develop the district's uniform 
certiFicated personnel evaluation system, 
and/or assign personnel to this task^ as 
appropriate. 

4. Organize an advisory group or involve an 
existing advisory group of certificated per- 
sonnel to assist the team. This advisory 
group should be composed primarily of 
instructional personnel and be representa- 
tive of the various certificated employee 
classifications. 

5. Review and revise, as necessary, the local 
district's statement of its educational phi- 
losophy and goals, as time constraints 
allow. 

6. Develop local guidelines, which should 
include the following: 

a. A statement of the district's educa- 
tional philosophy and goals which is 
compatible with slate instructional 
frameworks and guidelines, insofar as 
they exist 

b. Job descriptions for all certificated per- 
sonnel positions 

c. The classification of all certificated 
positions into groupings of personnel 
with similar roles and responsibilities 

d. Precise definitions of the e- aluator- 
evaluatee relationships in terms of job 
titles (Who evaluates whom for what?) 



e. General provisions and procedures (o 
be followed in the personnel evaluation 
process which wilt be applicable to all 
certificated positions 
• f. Procedures to be followed by a ccrlili- 
caled employee in requesting a review 
by others of. (I) the initial plans for 
their evaluations, and/or (2) tlieir evalu- 
ation reports 

g. All important tasks to be accomplished 
and deadlines to be met in the evalua- 
tion of individual |K*rsonnel. including 
the time schedules for evaluating all 
certificated personnel with permanent 
and probationary status 

7. Review the local guidelines wilh the ^lis- 
trict's legal adviser, ami n)oiHry the guide- 
tines as necessary. 

8. Present local guidelines to the school dis- 
trict governing board for adoption. 

9. Develop specific evaluation procedures 
applicable to each classification of ccrliti- 
catcd personnel (in consullalion with repre- 
sentatives from these respective employee 
classifications). The procedures should 
include the following: 

a. Operational details to implement the 
general guidehnes (of item number 0 
in the precedirig column) 

b. The procedures to be followed by the 
evaluator in: 

(1) Taking into consideration the needs 
of pupils, the current policies of the 
district, the availability of approved 
instructional tacitities and mate- 
rials, the connnimity environment, 
and tlie evalualee\ experience and 
background 

(2) Establishing with the evaluatee the 
specific plan for his evaluation pro- 
gram. Ihese shouKI mctuile s|>ecillc 
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lie'Tormancc standards and concom* 
itant Hsscssincnt criteria in terms or 
pupil progress, other duties, and 
pupil and environmental control (hat 
is applicable to the assignment of 
the employee 

(3) Monitoring regularly the perform- 
ance of the employee 

(4) Counseling with the employee 
during the evaluation period, utili/,- 
ing various communication tech- 
niques with the employee concern- 
ing his/her performance during the 
evaluation period 

(5) Reporting the evaluation Hndings in 
consultation and in writing to the 
employee and others, as may be 
required, so as to: (a) commend 
outstanding performance, as may 
be advisable; (b) assist a satisfactory 
employee to improve, as may be 
necessary; (c) identify deficiencies 
and provide assistance to an em- 
ployee who is performing in an 
unsatisfactory manner; and (d) no- 
tify an employee whose perform- 
ance remains unsatisfactory for his/ 
her pending reassignment or dis- 
missal in order to meet all legal 
requirements 

Any forms or reporting materials which 
may be needed to facilitate and docu- 
ment the evaluation process 



10. Review the specific evaluation procedures 
with the district^ legal adviser, and moilil'y 
the piocedures as necessary. 

1 1. Present the specific evaluation procedures 
for classifications of certificated personnel 
to the school district governing bourd for 
approval 

12. Inform all certificated personnel of the 
districts uniform guidelines and of the 
specific evaluation procedures which will 
be applicable to (heir respective positions. 
If practical, employees shovild be provided 
copies of the local guidelines and pro* 
cedures. 

Conduct inscrvice training progiains for 
those who will be responsible lor the 
evaluation of certificated personiiel to pre- 
pare them for the program. 
Conduct inscrvice training programs for 
those who will be evaluated to promote 
their understanding of their roles and 
responsibilities in (he evaluation process. 
If time constraints permit, have cvaliiators 
for each classification of personnel field 
test the evaluation guidelines, procedures, 
and instruments by working with a s;tniple 
of his/her evaluatees to prepare evalualioii 
plans. 

16. Opportunity should be provided for partici- 
pants in the program to submit suggestions 
on a continuous basis so (hat the evaluation 
system may be constantly refined an<l 
improved as it is implemented and main- 
tained. 



13. 



14. 



15. 
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APPENDIX D 



District Costs in Implementing 
the Requirements of AB 293 



There is considerable concern that the re- 
quirements of Assembly Bill 293 will have a 
signiHcant financial impact on school districts. The 
legislation envisions a new, more comprehensive 
and personalized system of evaluation for certifi- 
cated pcrsonneK which will probably differ mark- 
edly from current practices. Consequently, it will 
require (1) a developmental effort, utilizing broad 
employee involvement concerning the general dis- 
trict guidelines and the specific evaluation proce- 
dures for the various employee classifications; and 
(2) new operational accommodations to implement 
and maintain effectively the evaluation system so 
that it will make positive contributions for the 
continuous improvement of educational programs 
provided pupils. Thus, it may entail new or 
unanticipated costs on both an immediate .md a 
long-term basis. 

If this legislation should involve substantial 
new costs to school districts, the California State 
Board of Education wants to be able to provide the 
Legislature with tliis infornidtioii in order to 



promote the concept that future legislation should 
consider and provide for the financial implications 
that Aow^mbly Bill 293 and other legislative enact- 
ments may entail. 

For this reason, then, it is reqiiesled that each 
district maintain, as best it can, an accounting of 
the personnel man-hours and other costs involved 
in developing, implementing, and maintaining tin* 
uniform certificated personnel ev;ilu;ifion system 
required by Education Code .sections 13485 
through 13489. The accounting of man-hours 
should include developmental time at the district 
level, which may involve teams of certificated 
personnel, as well as central office administrative 
time; and the accounting should inchulc time spent 
at the individual building level by all classes of 
certificated personnel in conferring about evalua- 
tion processes and developing specific perforniance 
standards. The State Board of Hducation, tliroiii*h 
the State Department of liducalion, will request 
this information at the end of the 1971-72 school 
year, which it will present to the Legislature. 
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Table 


18-2. Relationship 


between r, r^, and 1 - 


r2. 


Value 


r . percent of 


1 ■" r : oercent of 


^ 1 1 d III ^1 


of r 


exDialned 

^ • VI 1 1 1^ VI 


|jnp)fnlninerl 


fnp Itnpnr 

1 1 IC III ICUl 




variance 


• 

variance 


relationship 


0 


00 


1 on 


None 


.1 


.01 


.99 


Very weak 


.2 


.04 


.96 


.3 


.09 


.91 


Weak 


.4 


.16 


.84 


.5 


.25 


.75 


Moderate 


.6 


Oil 
. \JU 


.64 


Strong 


.7 


.49 


.51 


.8 


.64 


.36 


Very strong 


.9 


.81 


.19 


1.0 


1.00 


.00 


Perfect 



Source: Morascuilo, Leonard A. Statistical Methods for Behavioral 
Science Research * 1971, McGraw-Hill Inc., San Francisco, 
Cu. p. 433. 
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measure of association for four-fold (2 X 2) tables 
proposed at the turn of the century by Yule 
12), who chose the letter Q to honor Quetelet. 
re recently, Goodman and Kruskal (1954) pro- 
ed a useful interpretation and showed that Q is a 
cial case of their measure of association, Gamma. 

Consider a four-fold table, with cell frequencies 
V c, and d. 



Introduction 



(c X rf) 



example: 



a 


b . 


c 


d 


- (6 X c) 


+ (6 X c) - 


110 


10 


40 


40 



difference in cross 
products 

sum of cross 

products 



(110 X 40) ~ (10 X 40) 



= .833 



(110 X 40). + (10 X 40) 

^mong the properties of Q are these: 

. It equals .00 when the attributes axe inde- 
dent. 

. It has a maximum of ±. 1.00, which occurs when 
data show the maximum possible departure from 
jpendence, given the four marginal frequencies. 

When Q = ±. 1.00, there is a frequency of zero 
ither or both of the cells of one diagonal. 

. Q is symmetrical, Q = Q 

AB BA. 

Q is a measure of association, not a test of signi- 
ICC. Confidence limits for Q can be found, using 
dman's procedures for estimating confidence limits 
I cross-product ratio (b) (1964, pp. 86-102)* 

he relationship between Q and b is as follows: 
2.00 



= 1.00 - 



.1.00 + b 



The value of Q is unaflectcd when frequencies 
row and or column are multiplied or divided by 
nstant 
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A four-fold table may be expressed in terms of two 
sets of percentages as well as frequencies. Thus: 



A 
A 



B 


B 




110 


10 


120 


40 


40 


80 


150 


50 


200 



A 
A 



or 




6 B 




92 1 8 


100% 


50 IsO 


100% 


or 




B 




73 


20 


27 


80 


100% 


100% 



A 
A 



It can be shown {from property 6 above) that Q's 
calculated from the raw frequencies or the two per- 
centaged tables will be identical^ save for errors of 
rounding. Thus, it is possible to produce tables giving 
the absolute value of Q for any two percentages. 

To find Q: 

1. Use the first per cent (upper left cell) to locate 
the appropriate page spread in the tables. 

2. Find the column in the page spread that cor* 
responds to the first percentage. 

3. Read down that column until you come to the 
row corresponding to the second per cent 

4. The entry is the value of Q. 

Because Q is rounded to two places and because 
entries are in terms of even percentages, the results 
will differ from those in calculating from raw fre- 
quencies, but seldom by more than 1 in the second 
place. 

The plausibility of the result can be checked by 
this rule: If one or both of the iwn percentages is 
50, Q is equal to exactly twice the pe.xentage oifler- 
ence. If both are greater or both less than 50 per 
cent, Q will be larger than twice the difference* 
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CALIFORNIA LECISLATUIU>-.197M4 REGULAR SESSION 

ASSEMBLY BILL No. 302 



V Introduced by Assemblymen Berman and Waxman • 

February 8, 1973 



REFERIIED TO CONJMITTEE ON EDUCATION 



An act to amend Sections 13403, 13408, 13409, and 13413 of the 
Education Code, relating to school certificated employees. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 

AB 302, as introduced, Berman (Ed.). School certificated 
employees: dismissal. 

Deletes various specified grounds for dismissal of a school 
certificated employee. 

Requires school governing board to consider various speci- 
fied factors in certain dismissal proceedings to determine that 
the employee's conduct would affect his future classroom per- 
formance and impair his ability to teach. 
* Makes related technical changes. 

Vote: majority. Appropriation: no. Fiscal committee: no. 
State-mandated local program: no. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

1 Section 1. Section 13403 of the Education Code is 

2 amended to read: 

3 13403. No permanent employee shall be dismissed 

4 except for one or more of the following causes: 

5 (a) Immoral or unprofessional conduct. 

7 ef ftets of erim i ni\ l prohibited by Chapter 



2 302 20 15 



AD 302 



2 1^/;^ Dishonesty. 

3 -fd)- i^c^ Incompetency. 

4 -(e)- Evident unfitness for service. 

5 -(f)- ('c^ Physical or mental condition unfitting him to 

6 instruct or associate with children. 

y (0 Persistent violation of or refusal to obey the 

8 school lavv's of the state or reasonable regulations 

9 prescribed for the government of the public schools by 

10 the State Board of Education or by the governing board 

11 of the school district employing him. 

12 "(J^t)- (gj Conviction of a felony or of any crime 

13 involving moral turpitude. 

14 -{i^ Vioklio ft ef Se el i en 99^ ef *fets code ef oonduot 

hfjTTTCTTiTrct m otytrnTJTT xwco tTT tms \wJ'UV ux iiiJiuiii outtuy titrtrtTCt 

16 by ChaptQf ef ^ Statutes ef 494?r 

17 -ij^ - Viola t i o it ef ft«y pro^'isien m S cotiona ISQoO te 

1 Q 1 OfiX Q » w-» »^ wi^ 'm% ^ ^1 a 

19 -{4t)- K nowing mcmbcr 'j hip fey t^he cmployoo t« the 

20 Comtnunisl Party ? 

21 No certificated employee shall be terminated for 

22 immoral conduct, unprofessional conduct, conduct 
^ involving moral turpitude, or evident unfitness for 

24 service unless such conduct or acts indicate that the 

25 employee's future classroom performance has been 

26 affected by the conduct and impair the employee s ability 

27 to teach In maJcing this determination, the governing 

28 board shall consider such factors as the lilceliliood that the 

29 conduct may have adversely affected students or fellow 

30 teachers, the degree of such adversity anticipated, the 

31 proximity or remoteness in time of the conduct, the type 

32 of teaching certificate held by the party involved, the 

33 extenuating or aggravating circumstances, if any, 

34 surrounding the conduct, the praiseworthiness or 

35 blameworthiness of the motives resulting in the conduct, 

36 the likelihood of the reoccurrence of the questioned 

37 conduct, and the extent to which disciplinary action may 

38 inflict an adverse impact or chilling effect upon the 

39 constitutional rights of the teacher involved or other 

40 teachers. 
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1 Sec 2. Section 13408 of the Education Code is 

2 amended to read; 

3 13408. Upon the filing of written charges, duly signed 

4 and verified by the person filing them with the governing 

5 board of a school district, or upon a written statement of 

6 charges formulated by tb,:i governing board, char^irig a 

7 permanent employee of the district with immoral 

8 conduct, conviction of a felony or of any crime involving 

9 moral turpitude, with incompetency due to mental 

10 disability, or with willful refusal to perform regular 

11 assignments without reasonable cause, as prescribed by 

12 reasonable rules and regulations of the employing school 

13 district, wi^h violation of Section GGSi^ with knowing 

14 m c mb orG h ip by ^ omployoc m ^ Gommuni sc ftti4y of 

15 with violation ef any provision m S ections IQOoQ to iSOaSj 

16 inelusiN^e j the governing board may, if it deems such 

17 action necessary, immediately suspend the employee 

18 from his duties and give notice to him of his suspension, 

19 and that 30 days after service of the notice, he will be 

20 dismissed, unless he demands a hearing. 

21 if the p ermanent employee is suspended upon oh ft rgoa 

22 of knowing m e mb e r s hip by tho employee i« tho 

23 €om muni&t - - P tut-y or f o? a^y viol t>tion of Soetion 0031 -; 

iiM T*tt/t7jJ7 li-C/iAJj Xi-i/Lr-ij xcrrrTT^ vT xii7L?07 'zc TTTtry \Ti trntt Ttj vtttytf 

25 ftftoy se rvice upon him of net i eo of SHok suspension filo 

26 Vf^ith tl^ governing board e verified d enial ; ia waiting, of 

27 tho ehitt^ge* in such event the pO F - manent employee who 
28* demand s a hearing within tho 3 0/da y period shail 

29 eontinuo to bo {^id his regular salary during tho period 

30 of s uspension tm-ttl tho e ntry Of tnC ClQClGlOTi Or tnO 

31 Commission oft Professiono ] Coxmpctenoc, tf fm4 duriftg 

32 Sttoh ^mo tis ho furnisher to tho sehooi efetrtet a stri itablo 

33 bond^ or other security acceptable to tho go\ * crning 

34 board; as a gu araft teo that the employee wiU repay to tho 

35 sehool dit;-t-riet tl-te amou ^>t of salary so paid to htm during 

36 tho ported of suspension tn eaeo the decision of the 

37 €omft > tss i o n on Profession ftt Gom petonoe is thttt he shall 

38 ho dii i misi ic d : if it is determined thtrt the employee may 

39 iK>fe bo dismissed^ tho selyoot district shaH roi^ft burso the 

40 employee for tho eost of tho ben d? 
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1 Sec. 3. Section 13409 of the Education Code is 

2 amended to read: 

3 13409. Whenever any certificated employee of a 

4 school district is charged with the commission of any sex 

5 offense as defined in Section 12912 by complaint, 

6 information or indictment filed in a court of competent 

7 jurisdiction, the governing board of the school district 

8 shall immediately place the employee upon compulsory 
.9 leave of absence for a period of time extending for not 

10 more than 10 days after the date of the entry of the 

11 judgment in the proceedings. The governing board of the 

12 school district may extend the compulsory leave of 

13 absence of the employee beyond such period by giving 

14 notice to the employee within 10 days after the entry of 

15 a judgment of conviction in the proceedings that the 

16 employee will be dismissed at the expiration of 30 days 

17 from the date of service of the notice, unless the 

18 employee demands a hearing as provided in this article. 

19 Any employee placed upon compulsory leave of 

20 absence pursuant to this section shall continue to be paid 

21 his regular salary during the period of his compulsory 

22 leave of absence if and during such time as he furnishes 

23 to the school district a suitable bond, or other security 

24 acceptable to the governing board, as a guarantee that 

25 the employee will repay to the school district the amount 

26 of salary so paid to him^ during the period of the 

27 compulsory leave of absence in case the employee is 

28 convicted of such charges, or fails or refuses to return to 

29 service following an acquittal of the offense or dismissal 

30 of the charges. If the employee is acquitted of the offense, 

31 or the charges against him are dismissed, the school 

32 district shall reimburse 'the employee for the cost of the 

33 bond upon his return to se' vice in the school district. 

34 If the employee does not elect to furnish bond, or other 

35 security acceptable to the governing board of the district, 

36 and if the employee is acquitted of the offense, or the 

37 charges against him are dismissed, the school district shall 

38 pay to the employee his full compensation for the period 

39 of the compulsory leave of absence upon his return to 

40 service in the school district. 
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1 Whenever any certificated employee of a school 

2 district is charged with the commission of any narcotics 

3 offense as defined in Section 12912.5, or a violation of 

4 subdivision 1 of Section 261 of the Penal Code, Sections 
5. 11530 to 11532, inclusive, 11540, or 11910 to 11915, 

6 inclusive, insofar as such sections relate to subdivision (c) 

7 of Section 11901, of the Health and Safety Code, by 

8 complaint, information, or indictment filed in a court of 

9 competent jurisdiction, the governing board of the school 

10 district may immediately place the employee upon 

11 compulsory leave in accordance with the procedure in 

12 this section. 

13 Sec. 4. Section 13413 of the Education Code, as 
» 14 amended by Chapter 1013 of the .Statutes of 1972, is 

15 amended to read: 

16 13413. In the event a hearing is requested by the 

17 employee, the hearing shall be commenced within 60 

18 days from the date of the employee's demand for a 

19 hearing. The hearing si a11 be conducted and a decision 

20 made in accordance wicl. Chapter 5 (commencing with 

21 Section 11500) of Part 1 of Division 3 of Title 2 of the 

22 Government Code, and the Commission on Professional 

23 Competence shall have all the power granted to an 

24 agency therein, except that the right of discovery of the 

25 parties shall not be limited to those matters set forth in 

26 Section 11507.6 of the Government Code but shall 

27 include the rights and duties of any party in a civil action 

28 brought in a superior court. In all cases, discovery shall be 

29 completed prior to one week before the date set for 

30 hearing. 

31 No witness shall be permitted to testify at the hearing 

32 except upon oath or affirmation. No testimony shall be 

33 given or evidence introduced relating to matters which 

34 occurred more than four years prior to the date of the 

35 filing of the notice. Evidence of records regularly kept by 

36 the governing board concerning the employee may be 

37 introduced, but no decision relating to the dismissal or 

38 suspension of any employee shall be made based on 

39 charges or evidence of any nature relating to matters 

40 occurring more than four years prior to the filing of the 
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1 notice. 

2 In those causes specified in subdivisions ^ih^ •(f)^ -(l^ 

3 -(i^ -6)7 -(fe)- (^e; and (g) of Section 13403, the hearing 

4 shall be conducted by a hearing officer whose decision 

5 shall be binding on the board. In the event the employee 

6 is charged with any of the causes specified in subdivisions 

7 (a), (b), (c), (d), -(eh and 4^ (F) of Section 13403, the 

8 hearing shall be conducted by a Commission on 

9 Professional Competence. One member of the panel 

10 shall be selected by the employee, one member shall be 

11 selected by the governing board, and one member shall 

12 be a hearing officer of the State Office of Administrative 
' 13 Procedure who shall be chairman and a voting member 

14 of the competency panel and shall be responsible for 

15 assuring that the legal rights of the employee are 

16 protected at the hearing. If either the governing board or 

17 the employee for any reason fails to select a commission 

18 member at least seven days prior to the date of the 

19 hearing, such failure shall constitute a waiver of the right 

20 to selection, and the county board of education or its 

21 specific designee shall immediately make the selection. 

22 When the county board of education is also the governing 

23 board of the school district, the selection shall be made by 

24 the Superintendent of Public Instruction, who shall be 

25 reimbursed by the school district for all costs incident to 

26 the selection. 

27 The member selected by the governing board and the 

28 member selected by the employee shall have at least five 

29 years' experience in the specific educational function of 

30 the accused as set forth in Section 13055. 

31 In those instances where the employee has b.een 

32 charged with any of the causes specified in subdivisions 

33 (a), (b), (c), (d), -(eh and ^ (f) of Section 13403, the 

34 decision shall be made, by a majority vote, by the 

35 Commission on Professional Competence which shall 

36 prepare a written decision containing findings of fact, 

37 determinations of issues and a disposition either: 

38 (a) That the employee should be dismissed. 

39 (b) That the employee should not be dismissed. 

40 In those instances where the employee has been 
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1. charged with any of the causes specified in subdivisions 

2 (a), (b), (c), (d), ^ and (0 of Section 13403, the 

3 decision of the Connmission on Professional Competence 

4 shall be deemed to be the final decision of the governing 

5 board. 

6 The board may adopt from time to time such rules and 

7 procedures not inconsistent with provisions of this 

8 section, as may be accessary to CiTectuate this section. 

9 The governing board and the employee shall have the 

10 right to be represented by counsel. 

11 If the governing board orders the dismissal of the 

12 employee, the governing board and the employee shall 

13 share equally the expenses of the hearing, including the 

14 cost of the hearing officer. The employee and the 

15 governing board shall pay their own attorney fees. 

16 If the governing board orders that the employee not be 

17 dismissed, the governing board shall pay all expenses of 

18 the hearing, including the cost of the hearing officer, and 

19 reasonable attorney fees incurred by the employee. 



o 
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. AMENDED IN SENATE FEBKUARY 27, 1973 
SENATE BILL No, 64 



Introduced by Senator Dymally 



January 16, 1973 



An act to repeal Section 13487 of, and to add Section 13487 
to, the Education Code, relating to public schools. 

LEGISLATIVL COl/NSEL'S DIGEST 

SB 64, as amended, Dymally. Evaluation of certificated 
employees. 

Repeals provision requiring governing board of each scliool 
district, except community college districts, to develop and 
adopt specific certificated personnel evaluation and assess- 
ment guidelines which are required to include specified ele- 
ments. Adds provision requiring governing board of each 
schod district, except community college districts, to adopt 7 
iflt comultation with fa culty, - rules and regulations establishing 
specific procedures for evaluation of certificated employees 
on an individual basis tmd , setting forth reasonable but specif- 
ic standards for the performartce , and requiring such proce- 
dures and standards to apply to all certificated employees of 
the district. 

To become operative on July 1, 1974. 

Vote: majority. Appropriation: no. Fiscal committee: no. 
State-mandated local program: yes. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

1 Section 1. Section 13487 of the Education Code is 

2 repealed. 

3 Sec. 2. Section 13487 is added to the Education Code, 

4 to read: 

5 13487. The governing board of eacli district shall 7 'm 
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1 con3nUrtt i ori with khe faculty, adopt rules and regulations 

2 establishing specific procedures for the evaluation ot its 

3 certificated employees on an individual basis and setting 

4 forth reasonable but specific standards which it expects 

5 its certificated employees to meet in the performance of 

6 their duties. The procedures and standards shall apply to 

7 all cerliricated employees of the district. 

8 Sec. 3. This act shall become operative on July 1, 

9 1974. 



o 
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SENATE BILL No. 64 



Introduced by Senator Dymally 



January 16, 1973 . 



An act to repeal Section 13-187 of, and to add Section 13487 
to, the Education Code, relating to public schools. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 

SB 64, as introduced, Dymally. Evaluation of certificated 
employees. 

Repeals provision requiring governing board of each school 
district, except community college districts, to develop and 
adopt specific certificated personnel evaluation and assess- 
ment guidelines which are required to include specified ele- 
ments. Adds provision requiring governing board of each 
school district, except community collisge districts, to adopt, 
in consultation with faculty, rules and regulations establishing 
specific procedures for evaluation of certificated employees 
on an individual basis and setting forth reasonable but specific 
standards for the performance and requiring such procedures 
and standards to apply to all certificated employees of the 
district. 

To become operative on July 1, 1974. 

Vote: majority. Appropriation: no. Fiscal committee: no. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

1 Sechon 1. Section 13487 of the Education Code is 

2 repealed. 

gov or n 1 n ^ board ef ea ch school distriofe 

4 shaH de^/elep fm4 e^eg^t s pecific cvftluntion 

5 fts ae93mcnt guidcliri e 9 v/hieh shf^i iijcltide bet irkftH 

6 nccesgnrily be limited trt content te the following 

8 -(ft)- ?5ie oitabl i shment of s tandardg ef cxpeotod 
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1 '• fltudcnt progro99 m ef ^twly e«4 tochniquo& 

2 fef the asboaomcnt of tkt»t pfogrcaft 

3 -^fe)- A33C3jmcnt ef certificated poroonncl compctenoe 

4 €tB tt f olate a te CQtablighod atandardfl. 

adjunc t *o 

8 -f^ c:;tA[: > !Lhn>JMt ef pfococluroi i itti^ toehniquoa 

9 fef ti5Corlaiia?ig riw ccjlinciUcd et rtployoo w 

10 maintainin g proper contro l is prcacrving e ouitablo 

11 learning environment 

12 Sec. 2. Section 13487 is added to the Education Code, 

13 to read: 

14 13487. The governing board of each district shall, in 

15 consultation with the faculty, adopt rules and regulations 

16 establishing specific procedures for the evaluation of its 

17 certificated employees on an individual basis and setting 

18 forth reasonable but specific standards which it expects 

19 its certificated employees to meet in the performance of 

20 their duties. The procedures and standards shall apply to 

21 all certificated employees of the district. 

22 Sec. 3. This act shall become operative on July 1, 

23 1974. 



O 
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